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"NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue Parliamentary deeds of the week may be briefly recounted. 
Lord Joun Russet has tied down the House of Commons to 
work out, in Committee, the clauses of the new Poor-law Bill, from 
night to night ; and so roughly has the measure been handled that 
it is difficult to know precisely what has become of it. The ge- 
neral results, however, of what has hitherto been done, seem to 
be—that the Commission is continued for five years, with a prose 
pect of continuing for an indefinite time longer; that the Commis- 
sioners, in spite of the pertinacious bitterness with which they are 
assailed by a few in the House, have acquired by the new bill more 
power than they have lost; and that they have been constituted 
the ministers of a new kind of national education—not limited to 
pauper children, but extended to the children of any poor persons 
who choose to avail themselves of the advantages to be offered by 
the proposed Union Colleges. This provision received the sup- 
_ of the now zealous useful-knowledge-diffuscr, Sir Ronert 

EEL. 

The Jews’ Declaration Bill has passed in the House of Com- 
mons, with a clever display of gratuitous opposition by Mr. Giap- 
stone: and a Committee has been appointed, atgéli® instance of 
Mr. PaxinaTon, to inquire into the state of N land. Mr. 
PaxtnaTon’s account agrees with that of Lord EN and the 
Governor of the island in describing the Assembly as the most 
disorderly and corrupt of all legislative bodies: but we have still 
only one side of the story. 

The House of Lords have finished the petty inquiry into the 
conduct of the Irish Poor-law Commissioners and their officers ; 
and Lord Grencatt is to turn the evidence to what account he 
can in a motion after Easter. The House have also received an ex- 
planation from Lord Dexman, about a judicial compromise which he 
was blamed for sanctioning, between Lord WanprGravs and a po- 
liceman whom the lord had grievously assaulted. Lord Denman 
denies the substance of the charge—that he had taken any steps to 
relieve the noble offender from punishment ; and he shows that the 
permission which he was disposed to give, for a pecuniary atone- 
ment, had its chief reason in consideration for the injured party. 
He does not justify the practice of pecuniary punishments, which 
allow the rich to escape with a nominal penalty for wrong. 

_ But among the most notable acts of the legislators, are the de- 
cisions of the Election Committees of the “ Reformed” House. 
The petition against the Whig Lord Lisrowex’s election for St. 
Alban's has been withdrawn, because the Committee would not 
hear the evidence without encouraging perpetual objections and 
interruptions by the sitting Member's counsel. Per contra, the 
Canterbury petition against the Tory Mr. Suyrue has been with- 
drawn, without a word being uttered on either side, except the 
politest insinuations that each party was above impeachment. 
Then the Committee on the petition against Mr. Guapstonr’s re- 
turn for Walsall have pronounced that the election was marked by 
extensive bribery and corruption: but they have a_punctilious 
doubt whether Mr. Grapsrone, though he consents to profit by the 
corrupt practices of his friends, actually knew any thing about 
them. Such is the working of Sir Rosert Prsr’s new system, 
which was to qualify the House to be judge in its own case. The 
event proves the mere uselessness of the endeavour to form 
a tribunal on certain offences out of the very class which furnishes 
tte »rincipal offenders. The decisions of the week present a very 
Curivus feature: grant that one decision might, by an understand- 
ing, be set off against another,—that forbearance in St. Alban’s 
might purchase immunity at Canterbury,—still there remains a 
third decision which is thrown into the bargain—Walsall. That 
decision must have been bestowed without purchase, proprio motu 
of the Committee. But then, all the Committee-men had been 
elected ; all could sympathize with a “sitting Member”; and 
esprit de corps prevailed against evidence too glaring to be passed 
over, in the very decision which refused to act upon it. Sir 















; | Rosert Peet has complicated the process of electing Committees, 


and so disguised the nature of the tribunal a little; but the raw 
material is of the same staple. Sitting Members are still the 
judges in the case of sitting Members: unlearned men are called 
upon to deal with perplexed questions of law and the puzzling 
mystifications of dexterous lawyers. 





The Repeal meetings at the Corn-Exchange in Dublin are again 
vivified by the presence of Mr. O’Coxnrit; who takes up with 
renewed vigour the old threat of what Ireland will do to obtain in- 
dependence when England shall be at war. Few sights of the day 
are more mortifying than to see persons of Mr. O’Connetw’s abi- 
lity and repute make such exhibitions of absurdity and bad taste. 
Supposing it probable that Ireland could effectually aid some 
foreign power to destroy England,—for she certainly could not 
apply a measure to the injury which she helped to inflict, and say, 
* So far shall it go, and no further,”—what could be more atrocious 
than the malignant endeavour to stir up war throughout the world 
in order that a party in a province might gain its ends in safety ? 
Mr. O’Connett taunts England with deprecating war, and does so 
in a manner which implies that fear is the motive to this newborn love 
of peace. But the very unanimity with which all parties express their 
rational dislike of war—in the press, in the senate, and at meetings 
of the people—proves that they are actuated by a more enlightened 
intelligence and a higher wisdom. To impute cowardice to the 
whole English people, is mere frivolity. The silly insult is flung 
out at a time, too, on the showing of Mr. O’Connexu’s own 
behaviour as a faithful adherent of the Whig Ministry in its 
English quarrels, when Ireland never received so much re- 
spectful and reasonable attention, and never attained so many 
of her desires. But the threat is empty. If Ireland, as has 
been asserted, really supplies two-thirds of the soldiers and 
seamen that form the Army and Navy, and really possesses 
the power which is held out in terrorem, why is it that so 
potent a country docs not retain in its own hands the ensigns, 
if not the administration of power? why is not Dublin, instead 
of London, the seat of government; Ireland the centre of the 
empire, and England the dependency? ‘The simple fact of the 
reverse blows to the winds all the boastings of what Ireland 
might do upon occasion: if she could do so much, she would have 
done something—some fraction of her achievable exploits—long 
ago. Mr. O’Connexti indeed makes out a case in favour of 
his “ bullying,” by showing what has been before wrung from 
the Government by threatening demeanour in times of diffi- 
culty ; and Emancipation, wrung from the “ Wrtiincton of 
Waterloo,” is his capital instance. But then, Mr. O’Conneni 
won his point by bringing the public opinion of England to his 
side: now it is not the Government, but the whole country that 
he defies. If his rhodomontade have any effect, he will only unite 
the country against him. Unquestionably, it would be inconvenient 
to have Ireland disaffected in time of war ; just as it would be incon- 
venient—still more inconvenient—for the powers of England to be 
distracted by disaffection in any part of her ownisland. The very 
wrongs which Ireland has suffered have helped to make her a less 
formidable fe than she might have been had her growth been less 
stunted by ill-treatment. [Ill-timed threats like those of Mr. 
O'Conner and his followers. seem best calculated to lessen any 
regret which may be felt at the past injuries to Ireland, if her 
strength is to be marshalled against us whenever it can be done 
with safety. 

But in truth, to suppose that Ireland could overwhelm England, 
or even materially obstruct her defence, is preposterous. If placed 
thus in the van of the foe, the first act of the war would be to re- 
conquer Ireland—to sweep her off the board before the great 
game began. That job would be good employment for certain un- 
easy classes in England, whose good-will Mr. O’Connexx has done 
enough to alienate; good employment even for certain classes in 
Ireland itself, eager to resume the warring dominion which ena- 
bled a handful of the Anglo-Norman race to keep the wild Irish in 
subjection. Nothing but the restraining po wer of England, to thisday, 
protects Ireland from oppression by the presentatives of Strone- 
Bow and his followers: let that restraint be thrown off, and Ireland 
is again at the mercy of a predatory oligarchy. But no such ca- 
lamity awaits her: she has not strength to carry out the threatened 
folly. The worst effect that such threatening can have at the pre- 
sent juncture, is to raise very mistaken ideas in distant lands, where 
Ireland is only known by its size and place on the map in relation to 
England. The foreign strategist would not reckon the effect which 
a compulsory union of all classes in England with the Protestants 
and Orangemen, and even a vast proportion of the more -loyal-Ca- 
tholics of Ireland, would have in dissipating the boasts of the one’ 
ill-organized party of headlong Repealers. 





The Anti-Corn-law Associations are beginning new efforts, in- 
spired by renovated. hopes from the effect which the Import-duties 
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Report has had throughout the country. Last week we recorded a 
meeting at Huddersfield, which was satisfactory on account of the 
mixed nature of the assemblage ; comprising men and women, rich 
and poor, middle-class-men and working-men. This week the 
London Anti-Corn-law Association have made public preparation 
for fresh measures, at a meeting held in the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern. During the Easter recess, the Anti-Corn-law party in 
Glasgow are to get up a demonstration in favour of free trade ; 
and the Anti-Corn-law League contemplate a grand meeting in 
Manchester shortly. There is an appearance of new life in these 
reawakening activities. 

Two occurrences at the Crown and Anchor meeting are worth 
noting. Although it was called by ticket, in order to exclude 
the intolerant interposition of the Chartists, one of that party 
obtained admission, and an opportunity of stating the views 
of his friends upon the question at issue between Chartists and 
Anti-Corn-law agitators. Mr. Vinxiers, in an admirable speech, 
embracing a review of the actual position of the main question in 
its several phases, also stated the case against the Chartists, with 
moderation and perspicuity; proving that the Chartists but imi- 
tate the policy of tyrannical governments—a policy which they 
profess to oppose—by suppressing all discussion which does 
not shape itself according to their dictation. The Chartist 
orator, on the other hand, asked how, constituted as the I.e- 
gislature is, and utterly as it disregards the wants of a people 
with whom its members have no sympathy, men could meet 
gravely to discuss a measure which could only be carried out in 
the impossible event of obtaining the concurrence of that Legis- 
lature? The two positions were never more distinctly stated than 
they have been on this occasion. But it will be observed that Mr. 
Vitiiers’s position rests upon a rule of right; the Chartist’s upon 
a question of wisdom or folly. Taking for granted the impractica- 
bility of the repeal, it may be foolish to give protracted deliberation 
to an impossible scheme, but certainly men have a right so to de- 
liberate if they choose; and when so much ability and sincerity 
are brought to bear upon the deliberation, as is the case at every 
meeting where the leading men of the Anti-Corn-law party appear, 
it is not modest or becoming in any other party to quash the dis- 
cussion by violence, on the assumption of its futility. But one 
thing was clear in the conflict between the Corypheus of the 
Chartists and his opponents at the meeting, that the conciliatory 
and rational bearing with which he was met must at last make its 
way. It can only do so, however, at public meetings. 

The other point was, an intimation from Mr. Ropert Srevart, 
that Government are only waiting for a little “ pressure from with- 
out ” to undertake a revision of the Tariff. But does that mean 
any thing? It would not perhaps be very difficult for his late col- 
leagues to disavow any thing that Mr. Ronert Srevart might say. 
The attempt, however, to secure a hold on the growing strength of 
the free trade agitation, and to convert it to Ministerial uses, 
shows how it is appreciated in high quarters. 

It is in its negative character that the fresh intelligence from the 
United States is most remarkable and most satisfactory: no new 
symptom of hostility has appeared; the hostile tone of the Legis- 
lature and the press is not supported; a very summary termination 
to the negotiations, which it was said the British Minister had been 
instructed to make, has not been made; Mr. M‘Leop is not to be 
tried at Lockport, the scene of the first outrages upon him; and a 
rumour obtains, that when his trial comes on, the plea that Eng- 
land is answerable for the act with which he is charged will not be 
resisted. At an interchange of courtesies with the diplomatic 
body in Washington, the New President expressed a confident 
hope that friendly relations with the European Powers, whom 
those gentlemen represented, would not be broken for ages. The 
State of Maryland, which, as a slave-holding community, might 
perhaps not be expected to be the most friendly towards England, 
has set the example of discountenancing the unqualified demands 
of Maine,—not questioning the justice of the claim which the 
sister State puts forth, but recommending conciliatory advances 
and a willingness to adopt an equitable adjustment of the dispute. 

Upon the whole, the aspect of affairs is strongly inclined towards 
a more peaceful and speedy conclusion of the immediate dispute 
than at first appeared possible. Brother Jonaruan’s excitable 
temper has subsided to a calm; and his vigorous understanding, 
backed by a sense of his own interests, and probably by a more 
generous sense of the sincere dislike to war, on its own account, 
which this country has evinced, will help a right settlement of the 
matter. Mr. M‘Leop seems safe; anda cloud of bloodshed, bauk- 
ruptcy, and ruin, which hung over the inhabitants of both coun- 
tries, passes by without a storm. 


Debates and Wroceedinas in Barliament. 
Poor-LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 


The House of Commons resumed the discussion of the clauses of the 
Poor-law Amendment Bill on Monday. Before going into Committee, 
Mr. FirtpeNn moved an instruction to the Committee to make pro- 
vision to repeal the Poor-law Amendment Act. He entered into a 
lengthy attack upon the general measure ; going so far back as to quote 
Mr. Cobbetts Legacy to Labourers, to show how much more the poor 
pay in the shape of taxes than they receive in the shape of poor-rates ; 
and Mr. President Jefferson, against centralization, by which the pre- 
sent system is distinguished. General JoHNson seconded the motion ; 
and then, without any speaker appearing on the other side, the House 
divided, and the motion was negatived, by 155 to 9. 


ls 

The House having gone into Committee, on the 6th clause, whick 
provides that general orders may be construed as particular orders under 
certain circumstances, Mr. WoLvVERLEY ATTWOOD moved an amend. 
ment of a restrictive nature; but withdrew it, on Lord Joun Rossryy, 
adding a proviso, that a list of the unions and parishes to which a gene. 
ral rule should be so applied shall be laid before Parliament as a mattep 
of course. 

On clause 8th, which enacts that the sending of the Commissioner 
rules need not be proved in any civil and criminal proceeding, Lorg 
GRANVILLE SoMERSET moved an amendment, to exempt criminal caseg 
from the operation of the clause. ‘The amendment was carried, by 77 
to 58. After a few words of suggestion from Lord GRANVILLE Songp. 
sET, the ArrorNeEY-GENERAL added a proviso to award costs when 
the sending of the order should be proved. An amendment by Mp 
JonEs, to restrict the proviso to civil cases, was rejected by 88 to 64, 

Clause 9th was postponed. Clause 10th, which provides that the 
Commissioners may unite as many parishes or unions as they see fit, for 
the management of infant poor and insane persons, gave rise to a dig. 
cussion. Colonel Woop first proposed to exempt from the operation of 
the clause those counties which have lunatic asylums for pauper luna. 
tics. Lord Joun Russetu assented to the principle of the amend- 
ment, but proposed to deal with it in a separate bill. The word insane 
was accordingly struck out of the clause. Mr. B. Woop then proposed 
an amendment, requiring the consent of the majority of the Board of 
Guardians of each Union before the Unions could be united for esta- 
blishing schools for the infant poor. 

Lord Joun RussELu objected to the amendment, as a needless ob- 
struction ; since the fact that the same clause required the consent of four- 
fifths of the Guardians in each union or parish, before any funds could 
be raised for the purpose, gave them quite sufficient control. On the 
score of expense the proposed arrangement was advisable, because it 
would conduce to economy; and perhaps the House might not think it 
unfitting to devote a portion of the annual education grant in aid of 
such local schools. 

Mr. Grore argued, that it would be impossible for children distri- 
buted in several workhouses, to the number of twenty or thirty in each, 
and contaminated by the example of the elder paupers, to receive such 
efficient instruction as they might in the proposed schools. And he 
referred to the success of the Norwood school as a proof of his position. 

Mr. Goupurn said, that although such an institution succeeded for 
the Metropolis, it did not follow that it would elsewhere. And he ob- 
jected to the forcible separation of children from their parents; though 
in the case of illegitimate children his objection would not be so strong, 
since he could not put the mother of an illegitimate child on an equality 
with a virtuous woman. 

Mr. Hawes observed, that the system of separation was already at 
work in several London parishes, which maintained schools at a distance 
in the country: and where was the need of a difference between the 
pauper schools and the much-vaunted public schools at which the higher- 
born youth were educated apart from their parents? 

Colonel Woop said, that the actual difference would be, that in the 
public schools the children had holydays to go home to their parents; 
who looked after their training even while at school. 

Lord Sta said, it was not only so, but the attendance of the chil- 
ools was not compulsory. 
contended, that when children were thrown for 
maintenance u e State, it was but reasonable that the State should 
be able to provide for them a proper moral and religious education. 

Sir Ropert Peer supported the pian of combined schools; but he 
pointed out some difficulties. The children of parents who sought 
merely temporary relief could not very well be sent to a distance. Sup- 
pose a large number of persons should be thrown out of employment by 
a vicissitude of the season—say a severe frost—and obliged to apply for 
relief: it was the principle of the law that out-door relief should not be 
given: the people therefore must enter the workhouse, with all their 
children. But when they came out, in three or four weeks time, they 
would insist on having their children back. How could it be expected 
that a master could establish and successfully carry out any system of 
scholastic instruction where a hundred of his scholars might in this way 
be removed from under his charge at a day’s notice? And if the 
children were retained in the workhouse, they must not be left without. 
the means of instruction. He feared, therefore, that it would be found 
necessary to have a donble establishment. 

On a division, the amendment was carried, by 172 to 108. ‘ 

Lord GRANVILLE SoMERSET then moved an amendment to restrict 
the operation of the clause to orphans, illegitimate children, children 
deserted by their parents, the children of convicts, or to those whose 
parents should consent to their removal. Lord Joun Russet did not 
oppose the amendment; which was affirmed. A proviso suggested by 
Mr. Bripces was adopted, directing that the buildings for schools 
should be paid for by a special poor-rate, chargeable half upon the 
tenant and half upon the landlord. Some other amendments were dis- 
posed of. 

On Tuesday, the House again took up the 10th clause, in Committee. 

Mr. CoLquuouNn moved to add a proviso, that in the combined schools 
a chaplain of the Church of England should be appointed to regulate or 
superintend the training of the children; excepting, however, the chil-- 
dren of Dissenting parents; and in the case of those children, should 
their parents or godfathers express a wish that they should not be edu- 
cated in the principles of the Church of England, that a minister of 
their own persuasion should be appointed, with such salary as the Poor- 
law Commissioners might think fit. A discussion took place on this 
proposition. ‘ 

Dr. Lusutncron thought that the interference of the chaplain should 
absolutely be confined to children of the Established Church. The ex- 
ception for which the proviso prepared was not broad enough : orphans 
were not protected by it, especially the orphans of Independents or 
Baptists, who could not profit by the interference of godfathers. He 
thought that the clause should be postponed; or if it was proceed 
with, that it should be amended so as to restrict the chaplain’s tuition 
to children of the Established Church; giving to Dissenting ministers 
liberty to visit the schools at all convenient times of the day, for the 
purpose of imparting instruction to the children of their communion. 











In answer to Mr. GLapstTons, Dr. LusHineTon said that children who 
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entered the schools might in the first instance be assumed to belong to 
the Established Church; but a fair opening should be left to those, in- 
terested in their welfare to show what the church of the parents was, 

Mr. Hawes asked, whether the proposed chaplains were to be paid 
out of the poor-rates? Competent chaplains could not be obtained 
under 100/. or 150/. a year; and were such additional demands upon the 
public money to be made at a time when the Tithe Commutation Act 
had added at least a million and a half to the revenues of the Church ? 
According to the clause, the secular education of the children was to be 
placed under the control of the chaplain, whose appointment was to be 
approved by the Bishop; so that by a side-wiid the education of the 
children would be thrown wholly into the hands of the Established 
clergy. 2 : 

Lord Joun Russet was not unmindful of the difficulties respecting 
the children of Dissenters. ‘Those difficulties had been considered on 
the establishment of the school at Norwood; and he had then agreed 
with the Commissioners that it was better to appoint a chaplain. But 
he thought that the proviso ought to limit the control of the chaplain to 
the reliytous instruction of the children; both on account of the ob- 
jections that Mr. Hawes had urged, and because, if secular instruction 
were intrusted to the chaplains, they might prefer antiquated modes of 
tuition to the improved methods now in use. 

Mr. LANUDALE maintained, that children of fourteen or fifteen years 
of age should be protected from the violation of their religious prin- 
ciples, without waiting for the interference of their guardians. 

On a division, the proviso was carried, by 119 to 32. 

Mr. Warp then proposed an addition to the proviso, apportioning 
the pay of the clergymen attending schools according to the numbers 
of the children of the various creeds in each school ; but this amendment 
was withdrawn. On the amended clause being put from the chair, Mr, 
TownLEY Parker moved its rejection. A discussion which followed 
reverted to the general subject of tiie combined schools, which was fully 
discussed on Monday. When the House divided, the clause was carried, 
by 141 to 36. 

In debating au amendment which Sir HeskeTH FLEETWOOD pro- 
posed, but afterwards withdrew, Sir Roperr Prev suggested, that if 
there were nct enough pauper children at any time to fill the united 
schools, the children of poor persons in the viciuity might be admitted 
upon the payment of asmall sum. Mr. Fox MAvLe concurred in the 
suggestion, and would incorporate it in a clause. 

Clause 17th, which enacts that work shall be provided for disorderly 
women receiving relief in the Metropolis, was amended by Mr. Grore, 
so as to provide work also for vagrant paupers who may receive tem- 
porary relief. It was then opposed by Colonel SrsrHorPE, on account 
of its arbitrary and indefinite bearing; since, he argued, it was impossi- 
ble to define who were “ disorderly females,” and the clause gave undue 
power over a class who ought to be commiserated instead of being 
further oppressed. On a division, however, the clause was affirmed, by 
144 to 23. 

Several other alterations, of more or less importance, were made in the 
bill. 

In the Committee, on Thursday, Lord GRANVILLE SoMERSET objected 
to the arbitrary power conferred by the 18th clause, which enabled 
Guardians of Unions to contract with other Unions fomthe maintenance 
of their poor, for a period not exceeding seven yea nd he moved a 
proviso, to prevent man and wife, or parents and children, from being 
placed in the houses of different Unions. Lord Jonn Russewx admitted 
that the power given by the clause, although it would be convenient 
in several cases, might be abused; and he suggested various modes of 
limiting its operation; but ultimately the clause was withdrawn alto- 
gether. 

The 19th clause was opposed. Its effect was to make a mother, 
whose husband has abandoned his family, or is otherwise separated 
from them, liable, after the father, for the maintenance of the children, 
in the same way as a widow or single woman. Mr. Wak.ey de- 
nounced the clause, as conceived in a savage spirit: many clauses of 
the bill, he said, “contained such an insult to the ordinary feelings of 
humanity, that there was the greatest difficulty in controlling the reason 
80 as to discuss any part of it with that calmness which the subject 
should demand”; and he called upon Lord John Russell to protect 
“these unfortunate women and children against what was intended for 
them by the framers of this vile proposition.” 

Lord Joun Russext exposed the exclusive sympathies of those who 
attacked the Commissioners so freely— 

_ “Ifany thing be said to honourable Members themselves, they are excced- 
ingly sore ; but when speaking of a Poor-law Commissioner, there is no delicacy 
in attributing to him every degree of cruelty, which scarcely befits any man 
even the most barbarous ; and it is thought all right, because he is only a Poor- 
law Commissioner! There is, owever, nothing to be attributed to honourable 
Members themselves in reference to this subject but the purest and most sub- 
lime humanity. There is humanity which ought not to be forgotten with re- 
gard to other classes, upon whom a portion of the burden of these enactments 
will fall. We ought to consider the honest labourer who does his duty, who 
works from morning till night, and employs his earnings in the support of his 
wife and children; and, I ask, is that man to be burdened for the support of 
another family, the father of which goes away collusively, and leaves his wife 
and children on the parish? Are we to have no feeling for this man who does 
his duty, who works steadily and honestly ; and would it not be a hardship on 
him that he should be burdened for persons seeking to evade the law? But 
the moment any thing is proposed to affect the latter description of persons, 
i humanity is brought into play! I brought before a Committee of this 

Louse, about sixteen years ago, a poor labourer, who out of moderate wages 
supported his wife and a large family, who never asked the parish for assist- 
ance, and withal who did not display any ostentation or pride in consequence of 
thus supporting and bringing up his family so creditably. Now, in making 
laws with respect to relief, we ought to consider such men as those ; and when 
we find instances frequent of men going away and leaving their families 
chetgeable to the parish, we ought to do our utmost to prevent such evasions of 

law. 

Lord Granvitte SomersEr objected to the clause, that it would 
effect a very extensive and severe alteration in the condition of married 
Women, It threw an unjust burden on those women whose husbands 
alone were guilty of neglecting their offspring ; and upon the wives of 
soldiers and sailors, who were unavoidably absent on the service of the 
country. The same view was supported by others, among them by 

t. LUsHINGTON ; and ultimately the clause was withdrawn. 











The next contest occurred on the 22d clause; which enables Guar- 
dians to purchase sites for building workhouses, and to borrow money 
charged upon the rates for the purpose. Mr. THomas DuncomBE 
moved to make the borrowing of the money subject to the consent of 
the rate-payers in vestry. Mr. Waktey solicited the support of Sir 
Robert Peel for the amendment. But Sir Roperr said that he was not 
to be cajoled into opposing a clause which he approved. Mr. Hawes 
would support every thing that had a tendency to promote the efficiency 
of workhouses ; and he quoted an instance of the state of Bethnal Green 
Workhouse under the old law, for three weeks in March 1830— 

“From the 2d to the 9th of March, there were of men, women, boys, and 
girls, 1,357 in the workhouse, and only 331 beds. On March 16th, there were 
1,242 men, women, boys, and girls; and for 180 of the boys there were but 
24 beds. On March 23d, there were 1,215 persons of different ages and sexes ; 
and for 174 of the boys there were but 24 beds. At one period there were but 
24 beds for 190 boys; 74 boys had been put into a ward with 21 beds; 123 
girls had been put to lie on 23 beds.” Whereas, on the 27th March 1841, there 
were in the same workhouse 754 persons, with 364 beds. 

‘Yhere was no hardship in the Commissioners being enabled to make 
better provision for those whose misfortunes drove them into work- 
houses. 

It was subsequently stated by Mr. Wax .ey, that he had furnished 
the account quoted by Mr. Hawes, when he was Churchwarden of the 
parish ; but he added, that the local authorities were not to blame, as 
the workhouse was too small, Eventually the amendment was rejected, 
by 216 to 22, 

The 23d clanse empowers the Commissioners to define the classes of 
poor children who may be apprenticed, the trades to which they may 
be apprenticed, the cases in which a premium shall be paid, and the 
amount and mode of payment. This Mr. B. Woop proposed to amend, 
by requiring the consent of the Guardians to the Commissioners’ defi- 
nitions. Lord Joun RussEut said, the clause was intended to restrict 
the practice of bolstering up certain trades which might be overstocked 
in particular places, by giving premiums with pauper apprentices. Sir 
Rosert PEEL concurred in the propriety of enabling the Commissioners 
to curb the abuses of apprenticeship; and the amendment was with- 
drawn. Colonel SisrHorre then moved that the clause be expunged. 
It was affirmed, by 143 to 74. 

Trish Poor-LAW ADMINISTRATION. 

On Monday, Mr. Hawley, the Assistant Commissioner for Clonmel 
Union, was examined in the House of Lords. He has left the Union 
since the time of the occurrences in question, and has consequently 
dismissed much of the subject from his memory. He said he had 
made inquiries respecting Mr. Butler’s qualifications of a great number 
of persons; but he could only remember the name of Mr. Bianconi. 
He did not inquire respecting Mr. Butler’s conduct in political matters, 
because the Poor-law Commissioners had instructed him not to mix 
politics or religion in what he did. He knew of Mr. Bagwell’s letter, 
objecting to Mr. Butler’s appointment ; but as the charges in the letter 
were only general, he did not think it necessary to make further in- 
quiry: he assumed that Mr. Bagwell’s opinion of Mr. Butler’s unfit- 
ness originated in the connexion of the latter with a Catholic prelate. 

Mr. Phelan was recalled and examined touching charges which he 
had made on a former evening against Mr. Fennell, for want of 
promptitude in the execution of his duty in making certain returns, 
Lord Glengall had since received a letter from Mr. Fennell, denying 
the charge. Nothing material to the general question, however, came 
out. Mr. Phelan observed, in the course of his examination, that his 
acquaintance with Mr. Butler, for an interval of four or five years, had 
not been so close as it had been at other times; and it was very pos- 
sible that the cireumstances connected with the action brought against 
Mr. Butler by his brother-in-law, and the subsequent pecuniary dif- 
ficulties of the former, might have occurred at that period. 

On Thursday, the investigation closed with the examination of Mr, 
Armstrong, a clerk in the Commissioners’ office at Dublin. The Earl 
of GLENGALL then gave notice, that after the Easter recess he should 
call the attention of the House to the whole of the evidence taken at 
the bar. 

Jewish DIsABILitiEs. 

On the third reading of the Jews’ Declaration Bill, on Wednesday, 
Mr. Witt1am GLADSTONE moved that the bill should be a read a third 
time on that day six months. If it were possible to draw the line be- 
tween municipal and political offices, this question might take a different 
aspect; but should the municipal franchise be granted, the political one 
would immediately be demanded. In his mind, the profession of the 
Jewish faith was a disqualification for office in a Christian country. 
Christianity was a part of our law: Parliament commences its daily 
proceedings with Christian worship, and prays for the promotion of 
true religion, which can mean only the Christian religion: would they 
destroy the distinctive Christian character of the iustitution? The 
most urgent and interesting questions of the present time were religious 
questions—for instance, Church-rate, Church-extension, and the Scotch 
Church. Such questions were not to be committed to men who, if 
conscientious, must regard Christianity as a fable and an imposture. 
In the debates on the Catholic Relief Bill, Sir George Murray had 
produced great effect by his allusion to those sympathies between the 
Protestant officer and his Roman Catholic soldiers which arose from 
their common faith in one Redeemer: but with the Jews no such sym- 
pathies exist. ‘The Catholics were a large body, and in Ireland even a 
majority of the people: the Jews were but a very small, an in- 
finitesimal element of British society. The Catholics had suffered 
centuries of oppression: the Jews had no practical grievance whatever. 
A mere negation of privileges he did not consider to be a practical 
grievance : nobody called it a practical grievance that the religious test 
is applied to the Lord Chancellor, and in Ireland to several other great 
officers. There had been junctures under Elizabeth, under Charles 
the Second, and under William the Third, when it had been necessary 
to discuss religious questions of all descriptions in the Legislature : 
but now Parliament was in process of being disqualified for the dis- 
cussion of such subjects— 

He did not complain of this change in the constitution of the House. He 
admitted that it had lost a portion of its competency to discuss these questions, 
which were called on for discussion in the sixteenth and ‘seventeenth centuries: 
but that competency must necessarily be regulated by circumstances ; and the 
circumstance of their having incorporated with them very many persons differ- 
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ing with them in religious opinions would make it unreasonable, even if it were 
possible, to retain the same authority over the Church. The more of her op- 
ponents, however, they introduced into Parliament, it was manifest that the 
more did they increase their incompetence. The time might come when the 
admixture of creeds amongst them would be so strange and particoloured 
that it would be an insult to public opinion to think of discharging ecclesias~ 
tical functions. 

Mr. Macavtay said, the question was not whether the Jews were to 
have seats in Parliament: it was unfair to maintain that they were jus- 
tified in refusing to admit persons belonging to the Jewish persuasion 
to municipal offices, merely because they might on some future occasion 
obtain admission to the national Legislature. The objection on the 
point of faith would equally apply to those who were already admitted 
to the House. Supposing Jews were edmitted to the House, what steps 
could they take with reference to the important questions that could 
come before Parliament ? How would they vote on the question con- 
nected with the Church of Scotland? It was ridiculous to suppose that 
they would endeavour to abolish the Scottish national church and esta- 
blish Judaism in its place. They would do no more than thousands of 
Protestants were now attempting to do—endeavour to introduce the 
Voluntary system. It had been said that Jews laboured under no prac- 
tical grievance: but the exclusion from office was itself a practical 
grievance. How would Mr. Gladstone himself be content to be ex- 
cluded from that House on account of his creed? Then it had been 
said that the Jews were few: so were the Quakers; and the fewer the 
less dangerous. The Duke of Wellington himself had feared ihe Ca- 
tholic millions of Ireland, but nobody apprehended an insurrection in 
Petticoat Lane or Duke’s Place. The bill would be unnecessary if the 
Jews could only learn to put a gloss upon their professions, such as 
others did— 

He could only wish that learned persons elsewhere could teach the Jews 
some of their casuistry ; for then, doubtless, all the scruples now made so much 
of would be swallowed without any difficulty. Under the direction of these 
learned persons, the Jews might soon learn how to put a gloss upon all that 
seemed most insuperable to them in the minds of the most tenacious among 
the Christian bodies. ‘The declaration, “on the true faith of a Christian,” 
might then be made aptly to fit the mouth of the conscientious Jew, having re- 
ceived the gloss which those would so well know how to clothe it in who had 
in their own persons shown the country how practicable it is to hold at once 
the faith of Rome and office under the Church of England at Oxford. 

Mr. Goutsurn, Sir Ropurr Incurs, and Mr. Esrcourt, spoke in 
favour of the amendment. ‘ihe original motion was supported by Lord 
Sanpon, who, confining himself to the question immediately before the 
House, saw no reason for refusing the concession demanded; by 
Mr. R. M. Mitnes, who thought the House not qualified to discuss 
religious questions; and by Mr. Diverr, the introducer of the bill. 
The House then divided ; and the third reading was carried, by 108 to 31. 

Lorp DENMAN AND Lorp WALDEGRAVE. 

In the House of Lords, on Monday, Lord DenmMAN took the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the presentation of a petition relative to the admi- 
nistration of justice, to make an explanation respecting a charge against 
him, of having improperly sanctioned a compromise ia the case of an 
assault by Lord Waldegrave and Mr. Duff upon a policeman. Lord 
Denman stated the facts— 

On the day in question, a case was brought before him in which Lord Walde- 
grave (he mentioned the name because it would look like false delicacy to 
withhold it) and another gentleman were charged with having committed an 
assault on a policeman; and it was said that he had directed the parties to 
enter into a compromise, and had suggested that course for the purpose of put- 
ting an end to proceedings in that way. Now, in the first place, he had given 
no such direction : he had no power to give any such direction. ‘The proceed- 
ings had not been stopped: the proceedings were now actually going on, and 
would, in the ordinary course of practice, be brought before the Court of 
Queen’s Bench next term. 

It was necessary to understand, that when cases were removed by 
certiorari to the Court of Queen’s Bench, no depositions were sent up 
from the inferior court, and the judge of course came to the case 
without any previous knowledge of the facts. Lord Denman here 
read an accurate statement of the particular case as it was brought 
before him— 

It appeared from that statement, that his learned friend Sir Frederick Pol- 
lock, on the part of the defendants, who had pleaded “ Not Guilty,” applied 
to the Court for leave to withdraw that plea, and that they should be per- 
mitted to enter a plea of “ Guilty.” He urged the most sincere regret of the 
defendants for what had occurred, and their anxiety to make every possible 
atonement and apology. Now, it was impossible to mistake the meaning of the 
word atcnement : it meant, no doubt, some pecuniary compensation—a course 
sometimes adopted where the nature of the case admitted of it. Where a pub- 
lic outrage was committed, and where a public example was necessary, no such 
compromise ought to take place; but where this was not the case, and where 
the only punishment that could be inflicted on the defendant was a pecuniary 
fine, it was obvious that it was better that such compensation should be given 
to the party injured, rather than that it should go into the treasury, in which 
case he could derive no benefit from it. ‘Those observations having been 
made by Sir Frederick Pollock, Lord Denman then said—* At least they act 
right now. Let their plea of ‘ Not Guilty’ be withdrawn, and a plea of 
* Guilty’ be recorded. I hope the case may be of such a nature as to admit 
of its being settled by private reparation.” That was the whole extent of 
what he said. 

A contrast had been drawn, by a Member of the House of Commons, 
between his conduct upon this occasion and that of Mr. Justice Erskine, 
who sentenced a man at Salisbury for a much less serious offence to 
fifteen years’ imprisonment. Lut how could a comparison be made be- 
tween a case which had been tried and one which had not? It might 
just as well be assumed that Mr. Justice Erskine had been undaly 
severe to a poor man, as that another Judge had favoured a rich man— 

But what a notion it was, to take sentences at one place and sentences at 
another, and, without considering the difference of circumstances, to apply a 
kind of foot-rule to then—to regard them as they might a sum in addition or 
subtraction, and to say, there is so much heinousuess in one and only so much 
in another, and therefore there was evi ly an inequality in the admiuistra- 
tion of justice. Was it right to cast imputations in this manner on the con- 
duct of men who had not, like others, an opportunity to defend themselves? 
Nothing was more likely to lead to insubordination, to licentiousness, and to a 
contempt for the law, than such a course. 

Lord Denman appealed to Lord Normanby to testify that no com- 
mutation of sentence had been upplied for. He then alluded to an at- 
tack which had been made by a London paper upon Mr. Justice Patte- 
Son, on account of some difference in the sentence which be had passed 























on two criminals. That Judge had called on him, and explained wh 
the different sentences had been passed; and no man really acquainteg 
with the facts could have made the objections which had appeared. 


The Marquis of Normansy was glad of the explanation which Lorg 
Denman had given; though he might have left it to his own high character 
to satisfy the public of the baselessness of the imputation. The Cont 
missioners of Police had objected generally to pecuniary compensations 
to police-officers, as leading both to temptation and to injurious sus. 
picions; and Lord Normanby was glad to see that Lord Denman thought 
that such compromises ought to be of rare occurrence. With respect to 
Justice Patteson, at the very time that he was attacked on account of 
one of the sentences which he had delivered, he had applied to the 
Home Office to have it commuted. 


State or NEWFOUNDLAND. 


In the House of Commons, on Tuesday, Mr. PaKINGTON moved for 
a Select Committee to inquire into the stateof Newfoundland. He sup- 
ported the motion by an account of several objectionable proceedings in 
the House of Assembly and at the elections in that island. Lord Grey’s 
grant of a Local Legislature in 1832 was premature— 

There were particular circumstances connected with the colony which made 
it most inexpedient to grant them a representative government. The popula- 
tion of the island consisted of from 75,000 to 80,000 persons, Roman Catholics 
and Protestants in equal proportions. A still more remarkable circumstance 
was, that from the climate of the colony it was hardly possible to carry on any 
agricultural pursuit ; and the greater number of the inhabitants were engaged 
in the extensive fisheries, being for the most part seamen. The proportion of 
merchants, shopkeepers, and the other wealthier classes, was extremely small, 
A Colonial Legislature having been granted to such a community, it was necess 
sarily constituted upon a very Democratic principle, with a numerous consti- 
tuency, and an extremely low rate of franchise. Every person occupying any 
tenement for a period of one year was entitled to vote, and every one occupying 
for a period of two years was entitled to sit in the House of Assembly. 

However, as the wealthier classes had petitioned for a change, there 
was no blame to the Government which accorded it— 

The first Assembly thus censtituted consisted for the most part of respect- 
able persons; but in the second Assembly, returned in 1836, a number of 
members appeared who had been elected amidst scenes of the utmost party 
violence. Several of the representatives returned were taken from an extremely 
low position in life ; so low, that they could not be expected to be qualified for 
the task of legislation. One of these parties, still in the Assembly, was a humble 
fisherman ; another was a domestic servant. He was informed by a gentleman 
now in this country, that one of these representatives requested him to take 
his (the representative’s) daughter into his family as a nursery-maid ! 

This Assembly had been guilty of grievous acts of tyranny, under 
the pretext of protecting their Parliamentary privileges— 

It was now a matter of history that a medical gentleman walking in the 
public streets, having had a quarrel with a member of the Assembly, was 
treated as if he had been guilty of a breach of privilege, and confined accord- 
ingly. He was subsequently enlarged by one of the Judges upon a writ of 
habeas corpus. ‘The Assembly, therefore, dragged the Judge and the Sheriff 
who executed the writ away to a prison, under the pretext of a breach of pri- 
vilege; and the Governor of the colony was obliged to prorogue the Parliament 
before their release could be effected. 

The Chief Justice had been appointed to a seat in the Executive 
Council; a most imprudent course, as it converted the Judge into a 
partisan. The circumstance came under the consideration of the Privy 
Council, and wJudge was removed; though acquitted of all that 
could tend to i ach his conduct. A public meeting of the inhabitants 
of St. John sent an address to the Crown, expressing their conviction 
that the hostility shown in the colony to the Judge arose solely from 
his inflexible administration of justice. Gne charge brought against 
the Assembly, was misapplication of its power over the public money. 
In Newfoundland, every official person, every magistrate, and every 
constable, must go before the House of Assembly for his salary. It 
was alleged that the Assembly, in awarding these salaries, had been re- 
gulated by political likings and dislikes. Petitions on the subject were 
sent home in 1838; and the Chamber of Commerce of St. John, who 
usually abstained from taking part in political matters, were among the 
petitioners. ‘The latter said, speaking of the Legislative Assembly— 

“ They have interfered with the duties of the Executive by appropriating to 
individuals, by name, the most trifling salaries, depriving one constable alto- 
gether of his stipend, lessening that of another, increasing that of a third; 
and this, too, without any complaint being made against the sufferer, or any 
recommendation in favour of the one benefited, but solely and notoriously 
because the individuals affected by their votes were cither opposed or favourable 
to the members of the Assembly at their election, or did or did not approve of 
their subsequent conduct. However contemptible such conduct may appear, 
the evil effects of it are daily felt more extensively and seriously than we can 
describe. The peace-officers, who are poor, and mainly depending for subsist- 
ence on their salaries, are naturally deterred from independently doing their 
duty ; and we fear the evil is not confined to these the lower functionaries. 

Mr. Pakington then alluded to election-riots which had taken place 
at Carbonear, a town in the island, attended with circumstances of great 
violence. The Legislative Assembly was not free from the suspicion 
of having been cognizant of those disturbances— 3 

A messenger of that Assembly bad had bills of indictment preferred against 
him upon two occasions, for assaulting a magistrate: he was bailed out by 
members of the Assembly, and still retained in their service. Another charge 
had since been preferred: a young person in the colony had been cut off, and 
no parties had been brought to justice: the magistrates caused an inquiry to 
be made: suspicion fell upon a person connected with the House of Assem- 
bly; and when this suspicion was hinted, the Legislative Assembly summoned 
the magistrates before them, and arrested the progress of justice. 

Mr. Pakington quoted the remarks of the Governor to the House of 
Assembly on the subject of the riots, in which he declared that he 
could not issue writs for a new Assembly, unless the election law were 
aliered, so far as better te protect the voter. Mr. Pakington concluded 
by making his motion. 

“Lord Joun Russe. said, he had recommended the Governor to do all 
in his power to secure a better working of the constitution ; and unless he 
succeeded, Lord John should apply to Parliament to sanction a remedy 
of his own proposing. It was not for him, therefore, to ask for inquiry 
at this stage. But as there were circumstances which might require in- 
vestigation, he should not oppose the motion. He dissented, however, 
from some of the general principles laid down by Mr. Pakington. He 
did not think that a free constitution had been prematurely granted to 
Newfoundland— 

He thought that the general rule should be, that whenever you had a settle- 
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ment of British subjects well established in a place, you should give them free 
and popular institutions. He admitted that the Parliament at home should 
have the power of reforming or suspending these colonial constitutions in such 
cases as they deemed necessary. He thought a case of suspension of the con- 
stitution was necessary In one instance, in which he did not obtain the assent 
of the House—namely, with regard to that of Jamaica. He begged the House to 
recollect that he had proposed this at a period when the large proportion of the 
inhabitants of that colony were in a state of transition from slavery to freedom, 
and it was feared by the Government that there would be found for some time 
considerable difficulties in the working of a popular constitution in a commu- 
nity like that of Jamaica; and likewise when there were many persons in a 
colony of Spanish descent, or of French descent, mixed with a certain propor- 
tion of persons of English extraction, he thought that they could not depend 
on the harmonious working of a free constitution. 

These objections did not apply to Newfoundland. A despatch from 
the Governor, dated July 1839, showed that even amid the jealousies 
which existed, the Legislature had effected a great many local improve- 
ments. Some of their proceedings might seem strange in this country, 
to those who had been accustomed to the forms of a free constitution 
which had been working for centuries ; but they did not prove that the 
colonists ought to have no constitution. 

Mr. Hume hoped the inquiry would not be a partial one. The pro- 
ceedings in the Assembly were those of a minority, and the majority 
were anxious for inquiry. There was no one in England, however, 
who could supply complete information. Mr. Pakington should have 
mentioned that the Committee of the Privy Council, before whom the 
Chief Justice was examined, recommended him not to return to the 
colony. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PaktneTon, on Thursday, moved that the Committee consist of 
the following Members: Mr. Pakington, Lord John Russell, Lord 
Stanley, Viscount Howick, Mr. William Gladstone, Sir George Grey, 
Viscount Sandon, Mr. Sheil; Lord Ashley, Mr. Langdale, Sir James 
Graham, Mr. Ward, Mr. Colquhoun, Mr. Charles Buller, and Mr. 
Lascelles. They were appointed accordingly. 

Business OF THE House or Commons. 

On Thursday, Lord Jonn Russe x stated the plan of proceeding with 
business immediately after Easter— 

He proposed that on the House meeting after the Easter holydays, the noble 
lord the Secretary for Ireland should state the course which he meant to pursue 
with regard to the Irish Qualification of Electors Bill; and if it became neces- 
sary to reprint the clause respecting the franchise, it would be sent to be 

rinted. ‘The Committee on the bill would be fixed for the Monday following, 
instead of the Friday, for which it now stood. On the Friday, he would pro- 
ceed with the Administration of Justice Bill; and after that would take the 
vote for the Civil Contingencies; and on Thursday the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would bring forward his financial statement for the year. 
MIscreLLANEOUS. 

Doties In THE CoLtonies. On Thursday, Mr. Lanoucuers stated 
that he had made some modifications in the schedule of duties which he 
should have to propose in Committee on Monday next: the differential 
ad valorem duty on imports into the Colonies would be seven instead of 
ten per cent. ; shingles would be reduced to 2s. per thousand; and pitch 
and pine or other lumber-timber from 10s. 6d. to 7s. per thousand feet. 
There were other, but slight modifications, which he would state when 
moving the resolutions. 

Tue Caroine ArFrarr. On Thursday, Mr. Hume said, that as 
the vessel bringing despatches for Government from America had not 
yet arrived, he would postpone to the 6th instant his motion for the 
production of the correspondence in the case of the Caroline. 

ADJOURNMENT OF THE Lorps. Lord MeLnourne announced, on 
Tuesday, that the House would adjourn on Tuesday the 6th of April to 
Tharsday the 22d. 





ELEcTION CoMMITTEES. 

The labours of the St. Alban’s Election Committee have terminated 
somewhat abruptly. The inquiry was continued for ten days, from Sa- 
turday week till Wednesday last. The evidence’ for the petition was 
encountered by constant objections from the counsel for the sitting 
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| tion-pieture, on Monday. 


said that he did not look to Mr. Gladstone, or to any one on his part, 
for payment of his bill, which amounted to 150/.; but he was quite 
easy about it, as he expected that some of his friends in Walsall would 
prevent his being a loser. On Tuesday, the Committee passed a reso- 
lution, that Mr. John Neilson Gladstone was duly elected a burgess to 
serve in the present Parliament for the borough of Walsall; that 
neither the petition nor the opposition to it was frivolous or vexatious ; 
that it appeared to the Committee that a system of considerable 
treating prevailed in Walsall before and during the late election; but 
that the evidence did not enable the Committee to connect the treating 
with the sitting Member or his agents. 

When the Canterbury Election Committee assembled on Wednesday, 
Mr. Austin, the counsel for the petition, said that, after considering the 
evidence and consulting the sitting Member, it had been determined 
not to prosecute the petition. Mr. Sergeant Wrangham, counsel for 
the sitting Member, deprecated any resolutions injuriously affecting 
the petitioner. The Committee at once resolved, that Mr. Smythe is 
duly elected, and-that the petition is neither frivolous nor vexatious. 


The Court. 
Tue incidents of Court history this week are not very striking. 
Queen and Prince Albert have appeared a good deal in public. 

A Court was held at Buckingham Palace on Saturday afternoon; at 
which S. Gonzales, the Spanish Plenipotentiary on a special mission to 
this country, and S. Fortique, the Venezuelan Minister, were presented 
by Lord Palmerston. A Court Privy Council were held on 
Thursday. At the Court, Chekib Effendi, the Turkish Ambassador, 
had an audience of the Queen, to deliver a letter. The Privy Council 
was attended by the Lord President, the Lord Chancellor, the First 
Lord of the ‘Treasury, the Lord Privy Seal, the Secretaries of State for 
the Home and Foreign Departments, the President of the Board of 
Control, the Secretary at War, the Lord Steward, and the Lord Cham- 
berlain. 

The Queen and Prince Albert continue to “assist” at the musical 
theatres. On Saturday they went to the Italian Opera; on Tuesday 
they paid their first visit to the English Opera. On Saturday afternoon 
the Royal pzir made a private visit to the British Museum; seeing 
every part of the place, and all in it that is to be seen. ‘The print-room 
was visited last, and detained the Royal party long. The Courtly 
chronicler states that “ the never-to-be-equalied etchings by Rembrandt 
were most minutely examined by her Majesty ; and the remarks her 
Majesty made upon the occasion proved how much she admired them, 
and how fully capable she was of estimating their value as works 
of art.” Yesterday, the Queen and Prince Albert went to the National 
Gallery. 

The Dutchess of Kent was at Covent Garden Theatre on Thursday. 

A round of family visits has diversified the occupations of the Court. 

The Queen gave Sir William Newton a final sitting for his Corona- 
ler Majesty is also sitting to Mr. W. C. 


The 


and 


Ross. 





There has been a robbery of plate at Windsor Castle. Additional 
rooms were about to be fitted up, and some furniture which was lying 
by was required for the purpose. It was sought out on Thursday week, 
and then it was discovered that a great many articles kept among the 
stores had either been taken away or mutilated. A solid silver table 


| had the metal stripped from the framework of the top, and the four 


Member, Lord Listowel; repeated discussions took place upon those | 


objections ; and in the majority of cases they were sustained by the 
Committee. In this way a great deal of the evidence concerning Dr. 


Webster, who is charged with having committed acts of bribery as | 


Lord Listowel’s agent, was stopped as soon as its nature was indicated ; 
because the fact of the agency had not been proved. Evidence was 
given by Adams and others, to show that he hat received money from 
Dr. Webster for his vote; that he had handed the money to the Mayor 
in Lord Listowel’s presence ; aud that the money had been returned to 
Dr. Webster. When Adams delivered the money, the Reverend James 
Brogden, who stood near Lord Listowel, repeated three or four times, 
“ Here is purity of election and freedom of conscience!” Lord Lis- 
towel turned round and looked at him, made no answer, but looked con- 
fused, with a quivering lip, and then turned away his head. A person 
named Robert Stebbing deposed to his having been paid 12/. by Dr. 
Webster, to keep out of the way. This witness, however, owed the 
Doctor a grudge, for having, as he supposed, neglected him when ill. At 
Tuesday’s sitting of the Committee, one of the witnesses was asked what 
Lord Grimston, who was the bearer of Adams’s bribe when it was re- 
turned to Dr. Webster, said to the Jatter upon meeting him afterwards ? 
This question was added to the long list of those which had been objected 
to; and the Committee decided that Lord Grimston himself should be 
called to answer it. On Wednesday, Mr. Hildyard, the counsel for the 
petition, said that the rules of evidence laid down by the Committee 
being so totally at variance with his own, he had determined to proceed no 
further with the case. The Committee, it is said, seemed surprised at 
this announcement; and on being pressed by Mr. Austin, Lord Lis- 
towel’s counsel, for “the resolutions which were usually adopted in 
such cases,” they adjourned till the next day. On Thursday, the Chair- 
man did deliver the “usual” resolution, declaring that Lord Listowel 
had been duly elected, and that neither the petition nor the opposition 
to it was frivolous or vexatious. 

The Walsall Election Committee have also finished their task. The 
evidence produced during this week did not differ in effect from that of 
last week. Kilner, the landlord of the New Inn, was examined at con- 
siderable length as to the treating which took place in his house. He 
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legs torn off. ‘I'wo figures of angels of solid silver were gone. [The 
greater portion of the valuables first missed had been brought over 
from Hanover during the fear of an invasion by the French.] As soon 
as the loss was discovered, the servants of the stores department were 
Among them was a porter, whose replies were observed 
1as since abseconded, and no trace of 
even seems quite ignorant 





questioned. 
to be confused and evasive. He 
his retreat has been discovered: his wife 





| of his movements, for she sent to the Palace on the same evening to 


inquire for him. He is not known to have taken any thing with him 
on his journey except two razors, which are the only things missed at 
his home. He pawned his watch in the town of Windsor; which has 
led to the conclusion that ke had no money with him. He has been 
tracked as far as the Railway Station at Slough, whence he came to 
London ; where, it is reported, he bas subsequently. been seen several 
times—a most improbable circumstance. 

Since the first discovery of the robbery, each day has brought new 
. Seeond is 











losses to Jigh’. <A silver crown belonging to Charles the 
missing; aud the most valuable portious of a tent, called “ Tippoo 
Saib’s tent,” taken by the Marquis of Cornwallis at the storming of 
Seringapatam, have disappeared. It was Jast used when it was erected 
for the accommodation of William the Fourth at Egham Races. Seve- 
ral things have been found packed up, as if for removal by the thief, 
It excites remark that no reward has been publicly offered for the dis- 
‘the ofiender. The Metropolitan Police, however, are making 
active search for him. 

Yesterday, the Lord Chamberlain went to the Castle and instituted 
an iaquiry ; and he returned in the afternoon to Buckingham Palace 
to inake a report. 
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The tietropolts. 


1 meeting of the Metropolitan Anti-Corn-law Association 





The annual 
was held on Wednesday, at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, in the 
Strand. Only those were admitted who had procured tickets for the 
purpose. Shortly after one o'clock, the Chairman, Mr. Warburton, 
M.P., entered the room; accompanied by Mr. Francis Place, Mr 
Villiers, M.P., Mr. Ewart, M.P., Mr. Easthope, M.P., Mr. Robert 
Stewart, M.P., Mr. Milner Gibson, Mr. Ricardo, and Mr. Thornely, 
M.P. Deputations from Deptford, St. Luke’s, Mitcham, St. George’s- 
in- the-East, Spitalfields, Poplar, Bermondsey, St. Saviour’s, Hounslow, 
Kingston, Camberwell, and Mile End, also attended the meeting. The 
Secretary; Mr. Sidney Smith, opened the proceedings of the day by 
reading the report of the Committee. It began by referring to the 
difficulties which the Association had encountered in the apathy of 
the middle class and the hostility of some of the working class. Since 
the last report, however, in August 1840, these difficulties had di- 
minished ; a large portion of the working, as well as of the middle class, 
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had become active promoters of the objects of the Association ; and 
within the last thirteen months seventeen local associations had been 
formed in and around London. The exertions of the National Anti- 
Corn-law League had succeeded in diffusing a similar spirit throughout 
the country— 

“ Energetic and well-qualified gentlemen, under the auspices of the League, 
have been eminently successful in their efforts to convey useful instructions to 
the people. They have been well received in every part of the kingdom. Their 
lectures have been numerously attended, and in no part of the country more 
satisfactorily than in the South-western counties, in which the supporters of 
the Corn-laws declared, boastingly, they dared not show themselves. So broad, 
so strong, so genial is the light these gentlemen have diffused, that the League 
have only to continue their exertions in conjunction with this Association, and 
other central associations, to cause the enrolment in aid of the repeal of the 
Corn-laws of the whole of the thinking portion of the population of this great 
empire.” 

The address of the Glasgow Anti-Corn-law Association to the people 
of Scotland is mentioned with especial approbation— 

“ Since the date of the last report, several new features in the progress of the 
Anti-Corn-law movement have presented themselves. Of these, none is more 
worthy of notice than the effect produced on the nation by the important evi- 
dence which was given last year before a Committee of the House of Commons, 
by persons of great official and commercial experience, in respect to the enor- 
mous amount of the injury which is inflicted on the country by the food- 
monopoly. Not only has a large impression of a digest of the Report con- 
taining this evidence been entirely sold off, but no fewer than three new edi- 
tions have been called for, involving an immediate issue of nearly twenty 
thousand copies ; thus evincing the great interest which is occupying the public 
mind on the subject of the Corn-laws, and indeed on the whole system of re- 
strictive policy. A well-timed manifesto has also appeared, signed by nearly 
one hundred and fifty influential Members of the House of Commons, which, 
it is hoped, may help to induce her Majesty’s Government to give their earnest 
and immediate attention to the bancful effects which are produced by the corn- 
monopoly on the revenue and prosperity of the state 

“ Your Committee have to report that the extensive and multifarious busi- 
ness of the Association has been arduous and difficult. How well it has been 
managed, the occurrences of the past year will testify. Your Committee hope 
that the Association do them the justice to think that all the effects have been 
produced which could be accomplished hy aid of the fund subscribed, amount- 
ing last year to 962/. 4s. 2d. ‘The large space over which their efforts have 
been extended, and the immense number of persons who, in consequence 
thereof, have been induced, directly and indirectly, to become advocates for the 
repeal of the food-monopoly, have opened up new sources of continued, unre- 
mitted exertion ; and your Committee are satisfied that if the means be pro- 
vided, every thing which bas been indicated as probable will be accomplished. 
Most of the original subscribers have promised to renew their subscriptions, 
and some of them, it is expected, will double the amount of theirs; and your 
Committee have only to observe, with respect to what are usually called the 
sinews of war, that should these, as they expect they will, be fully provided, 
they shall be carefully and economically expended, and as clearly accounted for 
as those which were formerly intrusted to them have been in the first report 
made by the Committee to the Association. Your Committee are of opinion 
that the business of the Association should continue to be conducted as it has 
hitherto been, but upon a larger scale ; and they expect that, supported as they 
will be by the local associations in the Metropolis, and aided by and aiding the 
National Anti-Corn-law League and the Association at Glasgow, good may 
be done to an extent which, they believe, has hitherto been thought imprac- 
ticable by all but a very small number of their friends. 

“ After mature deliberation, your Committee feel justified in recommending 
a renewal of the measure of petitions to Parliament ; because, notwithstanding 
the apparent disrespect with which the Legislature last scssion treated the 
question, it is very certain that the effect of addressing the House of Commons 
was to diminish tie former adverse majority. Your Committee have also come 
to the resolution of advising the presentation of one large national petition to 
the Queen against the Curn-laws, praying her Majesty to instruct her Go- 
vernment to take the subject into their immediate consideration.” 

The report was passed, with an order for its being printed for general 
distribution. 

Mr. Villiers, in moving the first resolution, made some objection to 
the mode in which the meeting was called—by ticket: he had thought 
that while the existing differences divided the people as to the mode of 
carrying out a common object, such meetings could not be held with 
any useful effect. But he had attended, as he understood that the 
meeting was rendered necessary to continue the existence of the Asso- 
ciation, and to complete business which had been left imperfect at the 
last meeting. He thought otherwise with respect to public meetings— 

His objection did not extend to public meetings; for the more of those 
that were held the better. He believed that publicity was the best cure 
for public error; and if some of the people were wrong in their course—if 
they were misguided in the plan of disturbing public mectings—the oftener that 
error was committed the sooner would it be corrected; and he for one did not 
doubt that ere long the consequences would react upon themselves, and they 
would be made alive to the injury to their cause and injustice to themselves 
which they were doing. ‘The course to which he was referring never had been 
and never would be tolerated by Englishmen; it was revolting to their feel- 
ings and foreign to their habits: it was rank tyranny; it was the deliberate 
attempt to stop the expression of opinion, and by means open to anybody who 
for any purpose wished to check the liberty of speech. 

He did not make this objection to the political views of the Chartists, 
but to their proceedings— 

He indeed thought there was mucli justice in the views they entertained 
upon the mode of getting rid of the Corn-laws; at least he thought much of 
their reasoning on the matter quite just: they said, that as long as the Legis- 
lature consisted of a majority of persons whose interests were identified with 
the maintenance of these laws, they could not by fair or legitimate means 
obtain their repeal. He was disposed to be of that opinion himsclf; though he 
believed that even the present Legislature was not, nor ever could be proof against 
a decided and general expression of opinion on any subject. But that was a 
debateable question; and he for one should be ready at all times to discuss it 
calmly and earnestly with those whe were so confident in an opposite opinion. 
But under any circumstances, it was clear that no good could be obtained to 
either cause by obstructing and not aiding the objects of this Association, For 
let any man consider why he called for the Charter: why, it was because he 
complained of great wrongs being inflicted by the Legislature, and great diffi- 
culty orthe impossibility of getting redress) But what were tlie objects of this 
Association, but to make clear and manifest to the world that these wrongs did 
exist, and to show the evils to the fullest extent which were inflicted by such 
enactments as the Corn-laws? and how could that do otherwise than aid their 
object in making converts to the cause of reforming the Parliament which per- 
severed in refusing redress. How better could they argue their case than by 
constantly referring to the facts that this society disclosed? But certainly 
there was less reason for the turbulent assertion of the Charter, as the only 
question now fit to be discussed, when they heard that among the Chartists 












































—— 
there was difference of opinion respecting the Corn-laws themselves. He hag 
read the other day of a Chartist who had called for three cheers for the Corn. 
laws. Why, if by that he meant that the Corn-laws were good, and that the 
condition of the working-classes would be injured by their repeal, why was the 
Charter so urgent? The Charter was demanded because the present Leg; 
lature was interested in maintaining these and similar bad laws. But if the 
Chartists thought the Corn-laws good, why complain of those that passed and 
maintain them ? 

What effect could the violent suppression of opinion have, but to con. 
firm the charge that the people were unfit for the power which they 
sought? Some indeed had expressed a singular notion, that the repeal 
of the Corn-laws would be injurious to the working-class— 

But let any man for one moment consider the reasoning by which this fan- 
ciful conclusion was arrived at: “If bread is cheap,” say they, “ wages will 
fall.” But how is bread to be cheap by repealing the Corn-laws ? how, but by 
increasing the quantity ? And it then comes to this, that the condition of the 
people will be worse off in proportion as food is abundant! Now, if this be 
true, the converse must be so also, that the less food there was the better off 
the people would be ; and thus it would appear, in spite of all that men had 
done and prayed for since they had known the earth, that abundance was a 
curse and scarcity a blessing. He wanted to know, if any man was to go forth 
and preach that doctrine in the streets, if it would be thought he ought to be 
loose? Again, he would ask if bread was made cheaper by the quantity being 
increased, how would that quantity be increased but by an increased exchange 
for commodities produced in this country ? But how could those commodities 
be made without labour, and bow could those additional commodities be pro- 
duced but by an additional demand for labour? And is there any working- 
man so stupid in this country as not to know the difference, with respect to 
wages, of two masters seeking one man, or two men seeking one master? 
What, then, must be the effect of extending the trade in food, but to raise 
wages, or rather, to improve the condition of the working-class ? 

More silly things were said against repeal of the Corn-laws— 

One said it was a matter interesting only to the capitalist, and that his ob- 
ject was only to get wages low. Why, if that were the case, he could not be 
better of than he is now, when the people are working for lower wages than 
they ever were known before todo. Again, it was said that it was only the 
interest of the middle class; and that as they did not help those below them to 
get the franchise, so neither would they assist them to get the repeal of the 
Corn-laws. Why, the fact is, that the House of Commons does now pretty 
fairly represent the middle class; and if they were so eager and interested on 
the subject, they would probably succeed in getting the repeal. But in reality, 
this question belongs to no class in particular, but to every class, and to the 
community in general ; and the party who now desired the repeal of the Corn- 
laws, which he rejoiced to think was increasing every hour, was composed of 
persons of every class, of every description, and of every shade of politics. 

Mr. Villiers concluded by moving the resolution— 

“That while the members of this Association have much reason to feel 
satisfied with the result of their efforts to enlighten the public mind on the 
subject of the injustice and impolicy of the Corn-laws, and for congratu- 
lation on the growing interest of the country in the struggle against com- 
mercial restrictions and monopolies, they see in the great distress of the indus- 
trious classes, and the continued depression of commerce and manufactures, 
the imperative duty of increased exertions in the cause of the repeal of all pro- 
tective duties on the first necessaries of life.” 

The resolution was seconded by Dr. Pye Smith; who regretted that 
he was the only clergyman present to oppose the unchristian burdens 
which had been placed on food. 

The stated proceedings of the day were here interrupted by Mr. 
Watkins, a Chartist ; who asked why a sufliciency of food could not be 
procured by cultivating waste lands at home? The question of the 
Corn-law, he said, did not stand alone: its repeal must be accompanied 
by a change in the currency. He would rather be burdened with the 
oppression of the landlords than that of the capitalists. 

The Chairman replied to the question which Mr, Watkins had put, 
by calling upon him to show, before his argument about waste lands 
was admitted, that it is the same thing whether a small or a large 
return can be obtained for the same quantity of labour. 

The resolution was then put, and carried, with only one disseutient. 

Mr. Robert Steuart proposed the second resolution— 

“ That this Association gratefully acknowledges the valuable labours of a 
Committee of the House of Commons during last session, in eliciting, in its 
Report on the Import-duties, a mass of valuable evidence on the subject of the 
Corn-laws; and regards with great satisfaction the recent declaration of a 
considerable section of the Representatives of the People of their determina- 
tion to support the practical application of the principles recommended in that 
report in all measures of fiscal legislation.” , 

Mr. Steuart, as the representative of part of the highly-cultivated 
district of East Lothian, boldly asserted, that the enlightened farmers 
of Scotland entertained no fear of a change in the Corn-laws. He 
recommended the people to make themselves familiar with the Report 
on Import- duties ; which was important, not only in its bearing on the 
Corn-laws, but as showing generally the injurious effects of restrictions 
on commerce. Government had been urged to undertake a revision of 
the Tariff: it was a step of great importance, and one which no govern- 
ment could enter upon without great hesitation and alarm. But if it 
could be shown to the Goverament that they would be supported 
warmly and strenuously from without, they would venture to pro- 
pose it. 

Mr J. L. Ricardo seconded the resolution. The opponents of the 
Corn-laws, he said, had reduced the question to a dispute between agri- 
culture and commerce: such a contest could not long endure ; for the 
interests of both were identical. If commerce was not agriculture, 
agriculture was commerce. But a great commercial revolution was at 
hand; and in the name of the mercantile community with which he 
was connected, he declared that they would not shrink from the mighty 
experiment which they had proposed to the landowners of abandoning 
restrictive duties. 

Mr. Forster, a witness before the Import-duties Committee, supported. 
the resolution; which was affirmed by the meeting. 

Mr. Ewart moved the third resolution— 

“That this Association renews, with increased confidence, its former recom- 
mendations to the electors of the United Kingdom to promote the return to 
Parliament of those candidates only who will support a repeal of the Corn and 
Provision laws.” : 

Dr. Wade, in seconding this resolution, suggested that it should be 
made to appeal to non-electors as well as electors. The resolution was 
amended accordingly ; and passed. ’ 

During Mr, Ewart’s speech, and after Dr. Wade’s, the proceedings 
were again interrupted by Mr. Watkins ; who averred that the Chartists 
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only sought fair discussion, according to the recommendation in Mr. 
Villiers’s speech, with which he was much pleased— wat 

But the question with him and the Chartists was, whether their time could 
be worthily occupied in discussing questions like that of the repeal of the 
Corn-laws, while men who possessed the ruling power in the State were known 
feeling in common with them, no interest in accordance with theirs, 


have no , , 
yp h to give them food to keep life and soul together. What had the 


and no wis b : : , : 
«ment been discussing for the last fourteen days ? A question affecting the 
Parliam g 3 que: g 
Now, he would ask 


most important interests of the people—the Poor-laws. ; 
whether there was any man so lost to sense, knowing what were the feelings 
which actuated the men in the House of Commons, displayed in the discussion 
of the Poor-law Bill, as to suppose that the repeal ef the Corn-laws would 
ever be a measure passed under the present system? His opinion was, that 
the men forming the present Legislative Council never could be induced to 
repeal those laws. . 

Mr. Thornely moved the fourth resolution— 

“ That, relying not only upon the growing enlightenment of the public, but 
the certain ultimate triumph of truth, and entertaining an earnest conviction 
of the justice of their great cause, the members of the Association renew their 
solemn pledge to each other and to their country, to continue their exertions 
with increasing energy, until that cause is brought to a successful issue.” 

In seconding it, Mr. Milner Gibson observed, that if all the energy 
of the country had been exhausted in an unsuccessful attempt to carry 
repeal, there would be no room for hope; but much activity remained 
to be called out. A proof of the progress which the question had 
made, was the extreme change in the arguments of those who opposed 
repeal— 

It was no longer said, as was once openly avowed by very distinguished men, 
that the Corn-laws were kept up for the benefit of the aristocracy; that it was 
right there should be a better class of men maintained out of the pockets of the 
people, in order that they may uphold their high station, be the ornaments of 
the neighbourhood, and promote good order in the country and the welfare of 
the Church. But it was now supposed that education had made some little 

rogress, and therefore another line of argument was taken ; and it was said, 
not that they wanted to put money into thcir pockets at the expense of the 
working-classes, but that it was an object of great national importance that 
Great Britain should not be dependent upon foreign states for food. If they 
had this magnanimous object in view, why did not those noble lords who 
were so patriotic in this particular object give to the public treasury the 
extra price which the corn brought them in consequence of the laws for 
the prevention of the importation of foreign grain? Sir Robert Peel had 
been driven from his old arguments against repeal, and so also had the 
Duke of Wellington; and Mr. Gibson foresaw that in a very short time 
there would be no argument left to defend the Corn-laws, except tlie argu- 
menc that Lord Eldon used in reference to Slavery. “I cannot (said 
his Lordship) bclieve that slavery is so very horrible a thing, or the Bishops 
would have denounced it long ago.” When they came to that argument, he 
believed that the emancipation of their countrymen from the restrictions of 
commerce would be gained in the same way as the slave had been freed from 
his fetters. 

On being put, the resolution was carried; and after a few more re- 
marks from Mr. Wilson, and an exhortation to the Chartists from Mr. 
Warburton not to emulate Lord Castlereagh and his Six Acts in sup- 
pressing public discussion, the meeting separated. 











A meeting of persons opposed to the annual Parliamentary grant to 
Maynooth College was held at Freemason’s Hall, on Tuesday. Lord 
Teignmouth took the chair; supported by Mr. Plumptre, M.P., Mr. 
Bolling, M.P., Mr. H. Pownall, and some other gentlemen. Lord 
Teignmouth described the objects of the meeting: they had assembled, 
he said, “ not only to protest against the grant to Maynooth, but as Pro- 
testants and as Christians to enter their solemn protest against that 
system and that doctrine which had so widely invaded the country— 
the principle and system of general Liberalism.” ‘The speeches pre- 
sented littie interest. The Reverend J. Cummings brought forward 
Protestant and Catholic versions of the Church service, pointing out 
the substitution of the name of the Virgin Mary for that of God, in 
various passages. Mr. Richard Taylor, the Common Councilman, 
endeavorred to move an amendment on one of the resolutions; but he 
was not aJlowed to be heard, as the mecting was called only for those 
favourable to its objects. The resolutions passed without further hin- 
drance. 

The half-yearly meeting of the British Medical Association was held 
in Exeter Hall, on Tuesday ; Dr. Webster, the President, in the chair. 
The meeting was very numerously attended. ‘The report made by the 
Chairman indicated some progress in medical reform during the year: 
the College of Physicians—a leading member of which had once 
declared that no man with the slightest regard to the feelings of a gen- 
tleman could practise midwifery —had admitted several accoucheurs into 





its ranks, and had agreed to establish a Board for the examination of | 


practitioners of medicine. The College of Surgeons was more ob- 
structive ; but the chemists and druggists were not unfavourable to the 
plans of the Association. The meeting expected no relief from Mr, 
Hawes's bill; which they regarded already as lost. The other measures 
which would be brought forward by Mr. Warburton and Mr. Wakley 
were pronounced equally inadequate to the exigency. The speakers 
entertained no doubt that the views of the Association must ultimately 
prevail; but, in order as much as possible to secure their ascendancy, 
they unanimously agreed to vote for no candidate for Parliament, of 
whatever politics, who would not support their plan of medical reform, 
[Bravo! these men have the earnestness which wius success. ] 

The twentieth anniversary of the Seamen’s Hospital Society was 
celebrated by a public dinner at the London Tavern, on Wednesday. 
Sir George Cockburn was in the chair: and several naval officers and 
gentlemen attended. During the evening 1,000/. was collected. 

The twenty-fourth anniversary of the Drury Lane Theatrical Fund 
‘was celebrated, as usual, by a dinner at the Freemason’s Tavern, on 
Wednesday. The Duke of Cambridge presided. The attendance at 
table was thin, but the galleries were filled with ladies. Mr. Cooper, as 
Substitute for Mr. Harley, made the customary “appeal” to the libe- 
rality of the company; which was responded to by donations to the 
amount of 844, 

At a Court of Common Council, on Thursday, the prayer of a peti- 
tion from the Inquest of Farringdon Within, that a public building 
might be erected to receive poor persons as tenants at moderate rents, 
in order to do away with the miserable, undrained, squalid dwellings in 
which the poor of the ward now live, or that a piece of ground might 











be set apart for some philanthropic speculator to carry out the scheme, 


was negatived by a large majority. It was stated that no ward in the 
City had less reason to complain of the state of its poor tenements than 
Farringdon Within. 

At the instance of the Colonial Land and Emigration Board, con- 
veyed through Government, the Poor-law Commissioners have inter- 
fered to prevent the emigration of ten dissolute female paupers, whom 
the Board of Directors and Guardians of Marylebone intended to send 
out to South Australia, at the parish expense. At a meeting of the 
Board, yesterday, the scheme was disavowed by its promoters ; who re- 
proached each other with mutual deception in regard to it. The mi- 
nutes of Board at which the plan had been adopted were expunged, 
and the project was thus utterly abandoned. 


In the Court of Chancery, on Wednesday, the Lord Chancellor dis- 
missed, with costs, a motion made to dissolve the injunction granted by 
the Master of the Rolls, restraining the defendants, Sir Matthew Wood 
and Jacob Osborne, from proceeding against the plaintiff, Thomas Jew, 
for arrears of rent due from him as tenant of the late Mr. James Wood, 
of Gloucester; thus affirming the decision of Lord Langdale, that the 
plaintiff was authorized in filing his bill of interpleader against Sir 
Matthew Wood, the alleged devisee, disputing his title to the property 


| as heir-at-law. 


In the same court, on the same day, the Lord Chancellor refused the 
application of the Dean of York for the prohibition to restrain Dr. Phil- 
limore, as Commissary of the Archbishop of York, from pronouncing 
any sentence after a recent investigation of the charges of simony made 
against the Dean. The Lord Chancellor would not assume that there 
would be any excess of authority in the act of the Archbishop or his 
Commissary. 

In the Viee-Chancellor’s Court, on Saturday, the case of Blundell 
versus Gladstone came on for argument. The question turned upon an 
alleged mistake in a name in the will of the late Charles R. Blundell, of 
Ince Blundell, in the county of Laneaster, and involves the right to the 
large estates of that gentleman. By his will, which was made in 1834, 
Mr. Blundell left his estates in trust for “ the second son of Edward 
Weld of Lulworth, in the county of Dorset, for life,” with remainder to 
the younger branches of the faniily, excluding, however, ason of Lady 
Stourton, a sister of the Weld family ; upon condition that every per- 
son in possession should reside at Ince Hall, and take the arms and 
name of Blundell. Mr. Blundell died in 1837 ; at which time the owner 
of Lulworth was the present Mr. Joseph Weld, the estate having been 
left to him by the late Cardinal Weld when he became a priest. The 
plaintiff is the second son of Joseph Weld; and it is alleged on his 
part that Mr. Blundell had mistaken the name of Ldward for Joseph. 
In proof of this, it appeared that Mr. Blundell, who was distantly re- 
lated to the Weld family, in giving his solicitors instructions for his 
will, gave a short account of the family, in which he described the Car 
dinal as the eldest brother of Edward; and then he described Edward as 
the second son, but as the father of several children. Joseph is the third 
brother; and there actually was a second brother named Kdward; but 
he died in 1796, young and unmarried, and never had been owner of 
Lulworth. If this deceased Edward were the person really meant in 
the will, the eldest son of Joseph, the future inheritor of Lulworth, 
would also take the Blundell estates; a result, it was contended, which 
was quite opposed to the manifest intention of the will of Mr. Blundell 
to create a new and distinct fauily for the perpetuation of his own 
name and the enjoyment of his estates. On Tuesday, the Vice-Chan- 
cellor gave judgment in favour of the plaintiff, consideriag that he was 
clearly indicated by the description in the will. 

At the Court of Bankruptey, on Tuesday, there was a meeting of the 
creditors of Thomas Hamlet, the well-known jeweller: the petitioning 
ereditor is Mr. T. Marsh Nelson, the architect, whose claim is for a 
portion of the debt incurred by the bankrupt for building the Princess’s 
Theatre in Oxford Street. ‘The assignees are not yet chosen; but the 
sale of the bankrupt’s property is proceeding. 



































At Hatton Garden Police-office, on Tuesday, James Clarke, an 
elderly man of respectable appearance, was committed for stealing 
some tablecloths and mother-of-pearl counters from a house in Regent 
Square, where there was to be an auction. He walked about the rooms 
exainining the goods; at length he was observed to have grown much 
more bulky than when he entered; and then it was discovered that he 
had concealed the things under his clothes. He pleaded distress, and 
said that his wife was dying. 

Longley, the woman who threw her child into the New River, in a 
fit of despair at its cries of hunger, was examined again at Hatton 
Garden Police-office on Saturday, and Mr. Wakeling attended for her. 
George Suckwood, an officer of Marylebone parish, was present; and 
Mr. Wakeling was about to question him as to Longley’s having been 
refused relief, when he was stopped by Mr. Combe, the Magistrate, 
with the remark that the facts of the murder were alone the proper 
subject for inquiry at that place—extenuating circumstances or examina- 
tions into the conduct of the parish-officers must be urged elsewhere. 
Longley was examined again on Monday, and commitied for trial on 
the Magistrate’s warrant. 

At Hackney Petit Sessions, on Tuesday, a great number of defaulters 
were summoned for non-payment of ehurch-rates. One Mr. Offer, 
a magistrate, took several technical objections to the rate; but they 
were overruled by the Bench. Another, Mr. Green, also made several 
objections; and among them, that the rate was intended for the repairs 
of the church, but that of 698/. levied, only 75/. was spent on repairs, 
the remainder going to pay for salaries, finery for the beadles, and the 
like. Both Mr. Offer and Mr. Green were asked whether they disputed 
the validity of the rate? Mr. Offer declined subjecting himself to the 
adjudication of the Ecclesiastical Courts by doing so. Mr. Green urged 
the Bench to decide whether his objections did invalidate the rate; but 
the Bench refused to entertain the question. He then formally took 
the required objection on the point of validity; and Mr. Varty, the 
Churchwarden, declared that proceedings would be commenced against 
him in the Ecclesiastical Court on the following day. 

Au inquest was held on Saturday, on the body of the woman who 
was found in the agonies of death, in a paddock at Norwood. From 
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the evidence, it appears that the first reports of the case were utterly 
incorrect. ‘The woman’s name was Messenger, not Wilkes; and 
nothing came out at the inquest to injure her character. The man who 
discovered her, a servant of her master, Mr. Roupell, was attracted with 
another man to the spot, from a neighbouring path, by a snoring noise. 
They found her lying on her back, with her clothes turned up almost 
to the middle, in a puddle of water at the edge of a pond. Her clothes 
were wet as though she had been in the pond. Mud on her knees and 
marks on the ground seemed to indicate that she had been scrambling out 
of the water. When found she was blowing convulsively with her mouth. 
The police were summoned as soon as possible, aud a medical man; 
but she expired before the latter arrived. There were some slight 
bruises on her limbs, but nothing to indicate that she had suffered vio- 
lence. Mr. Lawrie, the surgeon who was called to attend on her, con- 
cluded that her death was caused by drowning or suffocation: he found 
traces of spirituous liquor in the stomach. On the evening before her 
death, she had beer to visit a married daughter at Brixton; by whom 
she had been accompanied to an omnibus-oflice, in her way home to Mr. 
Roupell’s town-house, in Blackfriars Road. This daughter swore that 
her mother was quite sober at the time; but she seemed very “ fidgetty.” 
They were followed on the road by a man in a dark mackintosh, who 
had been observed to watch the house before they left it. The dress of 
the man answered to the description of her husband, who was said 
formerly to have ill-used his wife. He attended at the inquest, but 
nothing transpired to connect him with the woman’s death. The Jury 
returned a verdict, “* That deceased came to her death by suffocation 
from drowning ; but by what means she came into the water it does not 
appear from the evidence.” 

On Wednesday, at a school kept by the Reverend Robert Lamb, in 
Brompton, a youth named Taylor, in a fit of passion, stabbed another 
named Batley, in the back, with a penknife. Nagle, another boy, 
who interfered to defend Batley, was stabbed in the thigh. Bat- 
ley’s wound is near the spine, and the result is doubtful. Nagle was 
doing well. The cireumstance was concealed for some days; and it 
does not appear that the case has been brought before any Magis- 
trate. 

Mr. Baker, the Coroner, dislocated his shoulder the other day, ina 
struggle with a lad, whom he was chastising. The boy ran against 
him, and when reproved was insolent: the Coroner struck him, the lad 
struggled, and both fell. Mr. Baker was on his way to the London 
Hospital, to hold two inquests; and before proceeding to work the 
joint was replaced. 

The framework of a new floorcloth-manufactory, erecting in the 
Grange Road, Bermondsey, was blown down on Wednesday, and the 
falling timber injured seven of the workmen: five of them were 
severely crushed, and remain in Guy’s Hospital. 


The WProbinces. 


The Manchester Chronicle renews the statement that Mr. William 
Entwistle will be started with Sir George Murray as a candidate for 
the representation of Manchester ai ihe next Clection. 

The Stamford Mercury says, that the Honourable Mr. Dawnay, who 
has been named as the Conservative candidate for Rutlandshire, de- 
clines the contest. 

It is said that the St. Alban’s Tories, in the event of the election 
being declared void, do not mean to bring forward Mr. Bond Cabbell 
again, but Lord Manners instead; and that they have been canvassing 
the borough for him. 

It is reported that Sir Richard Jenkins, M.P. for Shrewsbury, is to 
accept the Chiltern Hundreds and retire from Parliament; and that 
Lord Clive is to be brought forward for his seat by the Tories,— 
Shrewsbury Chronicle. 

An address from Captain Winnington to the electors of West Wor- 
cestershire positively disavows the intention which rumour has attri- 
buted to him of retiring from Parliament at the next general election. 
— Worcester Herald, 





A meeting of the inhabitants of Leeds was held in the Cloth-hall 
Yard on Tuesday last, having been calied together by the Mayor, in 
accordance with a numerously-signed requisition presented to him in 
the course of the previous week. The meeting was announced to take 
place at twelve o’clock ; but at that time comparatively few persons had 
assembled, and the majority of those were Chartists. A Chartist, 
named Jones, mounted the steps and proposed Mr. Hobson, publisher of 
the Northern Star, as chairman of the meeting. The motion was se- 
conded ; a show of hands was taken; and it was immediately decided 
by the Chartists that Mr. Hobson should “take the chair.” Mr. Ed- 
ward Baines junior protested against this;* and declared that the| 
Chartist chairman should not be heard, for he had neither been duly 
elected to the chair nor had he any authority to stand there, as the 
Mayor had a right to preside on the occasion ex officio. At this stage | 
of the proceedings the Mayor made his appearance, and proceeded to 
address the meeting; but the clamour of the Chartists completely pre- 
vented a word being heard, and he gave up in despair. Others attempted 
with like effect ; the Anti-Corn-law men (who by this time formed a large 
majority of the meeting) refusing to listen to the Chartist chairman. 
Fierce tumult, groaning, and whistling, then took place; several gen- 
tlemen coming forward in the mean time, and proposing resolutions, not 
a word of which was heard by the meeting. At length, when both 
parties were alike hoarse with vociferating, a vote of thanks was passed 
to the chairman, and the leaders of both parties withdrew. About this 
time not fewer than 8,000 people were present. Another Chartist 
chairman was chosen, and the same scene of confusion was renewed. 
Several persons, however, exerted themselves to obtain order, and 
for {the most part succeeded. A Mr. Smith, from Hull, then brought 
forward a motion, declaring against the new Poor-law ‘and the Corn- 
laws, and in favour of Universal Suffrage. Dr. Smiles followed, and 
expostulated with the Chartists on the impropriety and unreasonable- 
ness of their conduct, in attempting to upset a meeting called to petition 
for the abolition of laws which they themselves allowed to be cruel and 
oppressive in their operation. He was succeeded by Mr. Richardson in 
the same strain. Both gentlemen were listened to with the greatest at- 
tention. ‘The result of the discus:ion, in which two or three Chartists 
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followed, was the passing of a resolution to the effect that no ame. 
lioration in the laws or institutions of the country was to be obtaineg 
unless through the means of a very considerable enlargement of the 
suffrage. It is believed, that had the Anti-Corn-law men acted witha 
little more prudence at the commencement of the proceedings, the re. 
sult of the meeting would have been very different. 

A public meeting was held at Batley, in Yorkshire, on Monday 
evening, to petition Parliament for repeal of the Corn-laws. A number. 
of Chartists from Bradford, Dewsbury, Huddersfield, and the surround. 
ing districts, interrupted the proceedings, and carried an amendment op 
the movement of the petition, in the shape of a resolution in favour of 
Universal Suffrage. The Chartists left the room, however, before the 
rest, and then the petition was passed. Three-fourths of the inhabitants 
of Batley are said to be thorough Repealers. 

The Operative Anti-Corn-law Association of Sheffield, which was 
originated at a meeting of the trades of the town a year or two back, 
have issued another annual address, recommending renewed activity 
and more codperation among the middle and working classes. They 
quote freely from the Report of the Import-duties Committee, to show 
how restrictive trade-laws are transferring the employment of the ma- 
nufacturing districts to the Continent; and they furnish evidence of 
their own respecting the increasing export of steel— 

“ It is in consequence of these laws [the Corn-laws] that we see hundreds 
of tons of steel sent from this country every year; saws rolled and cut in their 
exact form ; stcel tilted to every size, suitable to every article we manufacture, 
with a razor, scissor, or penknife-blade attached to each parcel, to show to our 
rivals its quality and necessary strength. ‘To show the loss of labour which 
Sheffield and the country at large sustain, the following calculation has been 
made. A ton of steel will make 1,490 dozen of common table-blades; and the 
value of labour lost to the country in a middle class article, 2610. 5s. 6d. A ton 
of steel will make 80 dozen hand-saws; labour lost, 651. 2s.; of 14-inch back 
saws, middle size, 245/. 12s. A pair of common scissors consume about a pound 
per dozen ; the loss of labour, without adding chasing or ornamental work, would 
be 5602, but in fine scissors it would be fourfold. In the edge-tool branch it 
is felt with equal severity ; and more steel is now exported than is consumed at 
home, especially in the heavy articles, such as American axes andadzes. In 
these articles a great quantity of wrought-iron is used: this, like the steel, is 
rolled or forged to the form of the articles. We will simply state the loss ina 
few articles in the point of labour, without profits, at the prices done by men in 
the warehouse— 

An American wedge-axe, a ton of steel will make 186doz. £158 2 
As Cooper's adge, 370 GOLEN .<csssascsoorestesiensssnscosseecaese 145 0 
A carpenter’s adze, 370 dozen... 
11-inch drawing knife, 360 dozen... 
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Common plane-irons, 1,740 dozen...... « too 4 
Common stee! chisel, 2,986 dozen....... a écicscon, Lee 
Socket stcel chisel, 14 inch, 560 dozen.........s.cescseceseeee 629 I1 


In penknives, a ton of steel will make 1,440 gross of blades; then ina middle 
class article of about 2s. 6d. hafting, with grinding, &c. the loss in labour will 
be upwards of 3,0002.” 

They conclude thus— 

“ The question is, are we to sit still and sce the trade, manufactures, and re- 
sources of the country, destroyed by bad laws? Never did so fair an oppor- 
tunity present itself as at the present moment, A sinking revenue and in- 
creasing expenditure; taxation carried out un every ecereary, tinue CVOTZ 
addition only makes the product less: this being clearly shown us by the mos¢ 
talented and practical men in the kingdom, is there a statesman so lost to every 
sense of duty as to dare propose new taxes in addition to the old? With this 
mass of evidence before the people, can a Minister go on with a determined and 
talented minority opposed to every such attempt? The body of economists 
and reformers must be supported by the people. Let not your enemies nor the 
vampires who live in the midst of profusion, taunting the friends of the people 
as they did Mr. Villiers on a former occasion, by saying they had not the 
masses with them, prevent you from doing your duty. The National Anti- 
Corn-law League has determined to try once more the effect of petitioning : 
the Sheffield Operative Anti Corn-law Committee earnestly request you to 
second their efforts; and if the legislative representatives of these kingdoms 
still continue deaf to every principle of justice, humanity, and sound policy, it 
will then be time for the whole kingdom to unite to reorganize them, by com- 
pelling them to give such anextension of the suffrage to the industrious classes, 
as may cause them to be fairly represented, and their interests protected by the 
People’s Louse of Parliament.” 

Another of those disagreements, so injurious alike to the interests of 
employers and employed, has taken place at Burnley, Lancashire; in 
consequence of which, all the cotton-factories in that thriving and very 
populous district are at a stand-still, with no hopes at present of an ad- 
justment. The agreement on the part of the spinners and manufac- 
turers of Stockport to work short time was carried into effect on Mon- 
day ; when, we understand, about four-fifths of the steam-power in that 
town and neighbourhood was put upon the reduced time of four days 
per week.—.Wanchester Guardian. 


Mr. Mackreth has addressed a letter to Mr. Baron Gurney, the 
Judge who sentenced Misters to death for attempting to murder Mr. 
Mackreth at Ludlow, praying him to spare Misters’s life—in consider- 
ation that his attempt had not actually ended in death; that his con- 
nexions are very respectable; and that, being young, he might have 
time for repentance. Misters continued to assert his innocence, and 
addressed the authorities with earnest supplications for mercy. A peti« 
tion from the town to the same effect had been despatched to the Secre- 
tary of State ; and Misters’s relations have exerted themselves to pro- 
cure a commutation of the sentence. The execution is fixed for today, 
and nothing has transpired to make it appear that it will be stopped. 

A labouring man last week jumped out of a railway-train between 
Duffield and Belper, while it was going at the rate of thirty miles an 
hour, to recover his hat. Strange to relate, he was able to walk a short 
distance afterwards, notwithstanding the violence of the shock: his 
complete recovery is not to be expected. 

On Thursday week, a man named George Atherton, the station- 
keeper at Standish, jumped off an engine on which he was riding from 
Liverpool as it passed his station; when he fell under the wheel, and 
was killed on the instant. He had often done the same thing before 
with impunity. 





IRELAND. 


The Lord- Lieutenant is to leave Dublin today, on a visit to his father, 
Earl Fortescue. It has been reported that he will not return, but that 
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he will succeed Lord Normanby at the Home Office; Lord Normanby | 
himself going out as Governor-General of India. The Globe, however, 
declares that the report is, “ in all its parts, a mere fabrication.” 

The Lord-Lieutenant has appointed a Commission, consisting of the 
Duke of Leinster, Lords Rosse and Adare, Sir John Burgoyne, Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, Professors Lloyd and M‘Cullagh, and Captain Larcom, 
who are to consider in what manner the sum of 5,300/, hitherto annually 
voted for the Royal Dublin Society, can be best applied for the promo- 
tion of science and the useful arts in Ireland. At the last meeting of 
the Society, it was resolved to petition the House of Commons praying 
it to address the Queen to recommend that the usual Parliamentary 
grant may bef made to the Society, and further praying the House to 
institute an inquiry as to how the funds intrusted to the Society have 
been administered. 





Mr. Edmund Macdonnel, of Glenarm Castle, has issued an address to 
the electors of Antrim county, in the Conservative interest. He says 
that “his principles contemplate the permanent maintenance of the 
Protestant religion”; but he concurs in the temperate course which 
has been pursued by the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel. 


At the weekly meeting of the Repeal Association, in the Dublin Corn 
Exchange, on Monday, Mr. O'Connell made his reappearance. The 
Exchange was crowded to excess. The Agitator delivered a very long 
speech, crammed with repetitions of the old topics,—the unequal distri- 
bution of the Parliamentary franchise; the seventeen small states of 
Europe that have independent governments ; Cromwell; English hatred | 
of Ireland, and so forth. By repealing the Union, he said, and freeing 
Ireland from her responsibility for the National Debt of the United 
Kingdom, she would be left with only forty millions of debt, (she 
owed but twenty millions at the time of the Union,) and she could take 
means to pay that off in five years: so he was struggling to free her 
from taxation. He gave a new turn to his standing quotation— 

*«« Hereditary bondsmen, know ye not 
Who would be free, themselves must strike the blow?’ 
“ And let me add— 
* By your right arms the conquest must be wrought: 
Will Gaul or Muscovite redress ye? No.’ 

When the poet talks of getting redress from the Gauls and Muscovites, he 
answers ‘No.’ But mayhap the Gaul and the Russian may yet help to re- 
lieve us. Mark me—for the last six months England ts in constant peril of 
war, and during all that time have the public writers been prophesying that it 
was inevitable. Have they been exciting the nation to such a war by eulo- 
giums on our national glory, or a perfect assurance in our success? No such 
thing. For the first time in English history, the public writers in England, of 
all parties, have, instead of encouraging, deprecated hostilities with the utmost 
of their energies. ‘They have been imploring France not to proceed to extre- 
mities, and arguing with every possible ingenuity to show that we should have 
no war. To America they have been also demonstrating that she ought not 
to raise the cry of battle, in a manner which enabled them to put forward ad- 
mirable specimens of logic. But, oh! Task, is this the ancient chivalry of 
England ?—arguing with and seeking to convince France that England is not 
disposed for hostilities! ‘ Worthy France,’ they say, ‘you look angry ; we im- 
plore you not to goto war. Excellent America—bold Republicans—you are 
very brave and very good; but pray don’t be angry with England’? What are 
England’s prospects ? She has a struggle in China, where much money and blood 
must be expended ; she has a struggle in India, where moncy will also be ex- 
pended and blood copiously shed; and who shall tell me that there is peace in 
Syria? ‘Two days agoa document was signed, and then John Bull's spirits rose— 
the Funds got buoyant ; but this very day we are told that, instead of the quarrel 
being amicably arranged, the last attempt made to do so has thrown new 
ingredicnts into the cauldron of already discontented France. 1 do not know 





how the matter will be settled; but this I do know, that it is not wise for 
England to go to war with any country until she first conciliates Ireland. 
(Loud cheers.) Again, look at America! bs lam not, however, so 
sure that they will not take M‘ILeod’s life, although it would evidently be a 
base act of injustice; for these things are thought very little of in America | 
amongst the Lynch-law men. Iam, I repeat, by no means sure that they won’t | 
do it; and if they do, war is inevitable. If the question of the Boundaries | 
with that country be not also settled, England must submit, unless she makes 
peace with Ireland. If the question of the horrible traffic of slaves, which this 
Republican America still encourages—ah! what a disgrace to the name of 
liberty !—he not discontinued—if England insists on searching slave-ves-els, 
I would advise her not to go to war until concessions are made to Ireland.” 

Mr. O'Connell replies to the argument that bullying England will 
ebtain no good for Ireland, by citing instances in which England has 
been bullied with the best effect— 

“ How did the Catholics of Ireland get, in the year 1778, their first act of 
emancipation? General Gates conquered Burgoyne at Saratoga, and made 
the British army surrender. Ireland immediately rose and said, * You must 
give us an Emancipation Bill:’ and England was bullied, and granted it. 
| aes The next year the Volunteers sprang into action; and Ireland 
called for free trade, which England refused contemptuously : the Irish put on 
the cannon of the Volunteers, ‘ Free trade, or else , and the word else 
was just down by the touch-hole. (Cheers and laughter.) What was the con- 
sequence? England was bullied, and free trade was granted. Again, in 1782, 
when the combined fleets of France, Spain, and Holland, swept the Channel, 
the Volunteers gained the independence of the Irish Parliament, which Eng- 
land was most unwilling to grant; but she was bullied again, and may God 
bless their memories for doing so. (Cheers.) In 1792, the English Govern- 
ment refused to allow the petition of the Roman Catholics for further emanci- 
pation: but in that year Dumourier won the battle of Jemmappes; and, at 
the close of it, England was bullied again to allow Catholic barristers to prac- 
tise ; for which I humbly thank them. In 1793, when Belgium was conquered 
by France, further concessions were bullied from England: and [ want to know 
whether it was out of grace or favour she granted Emancipation? England 
won’t be bullied, forsooth! Iam not a fighting man, and yet I have bullied 
England from this room, and succeeded.” (Loud cheers.) 

A voice—* And will again.” 

Mr. O’Conneil—* I hope I am doing it now. I had the great hero and the 
greatest statesman of England against me—Weilington of Waterloo—a mighty 
great general—and Peel, the great orator; yet from this room, Protestant and 
Catholic bullied both statesman and warrior, and obtained Emancipation.” 
( Cheers.) 

Then for the future— 

“ J throw out these things here in order to warn the people of England of 
the impolicy of their going to war under the circumstances in which they 
have placed Ireland at present. A single shot fired from a hostile vessel 
—one ball booming over the ocean from a hostile cannon to England 
then —~” [Here the honourable and learned gentleman placed his finger to 
his nose, looked most significantly, and immense and enthusiastic cheering in- 
Stantly burst forth from every quarter of the room. } 











Mr. O'Connell declared that Lord Ebrington has lost the confidence 
of the Irish people, on account of his opposition to Repeal. Mr. 
O’Connell announced a plan for enrolling a section of the Repealers 
into a band of Volunteers, to devise the means of carrying out his new 
scheme for improving the tenant’s tenure of land; and he promised to 
detail his project in a report on the following Monday. 





A great Repeal meeting was held in the Corn-market of Limerick, 
on the 25th March; the congregated trades, with the banners of 
the several guilds, marching in procession to the place. The great 
bulk of the persons present, says the Dublin Pilot, “belonged to the 
class of independent farmers and intelligent operatives. There could 
not be less than from 15,000 to 20,000 persons present at any time 
during the proceedings.” 

At a weekly meeting of the Metropolitan Conservative Society of 
Dublin, on Monday, an address to the Queen was adopted, conveying 
an assurance of unshaken loyalty, and condemning the warlike threats 
of the Repealers— 

“ We have heard with feelings of indignation and regret, sentiments put for- 
ward by a party in this country, who assume to represent the feeling of the 
Irish people, ‘ that in the event of a war, your Majesty could not rely on the 
codperation of your Majesty’s subjects in Ireland unless further concessions be 
granted to that party.’ We do not hesitate to assert our entire conviction 
that the great body of the people of Ireland do not participate in these senti- 


| ments; while for ourselves, as Protestants, we feel bound to come forward and 


declare our unalterable attachment to your Majesty’s person, and our deter- 
mination to uphold, as far as in us lies, the Union between Great Britain and 
Ireland ; and we beg leave to assure your Majesty that we are now, as the 
Protestants of this country have ever been, prepared to support your Majesty 
against the aggressions of external as well as the hostility of internal foes.” 

A “great public demonstration ” in favour of Lord Morpeth’s Regis- 
tration Bill was made at Clonakilty, on the 24th. “ Every avenue to 
the town,” says the Pilot, “ was crowded with dense masses of the peo- 
ple, literally wedged together.” Some speeches, a musical band, and a 
petition, were the attractions which drew the multitude together. 

A “great meeting” of the county of Tipperary was held at Cashel, 
on the 25th, for the same purpose.’ The mecting was too great for the 
Court-house, where the people first assembled ; and so they adjourned 
to a platform which had already been prepared on the Green, in antici- 
pation of the probable adjournment. Here twenty thousand persons 
received the resolutions proposed, with “ thrilling enthusiasm.” 

On Wednesday, Mr. O'Connell attended the weekly meeting of the 
Dublin “ Board of Trade” for the encouragement of Irish manufac- 
tures. After along address, he moved a resolution, “ That six trus- 
tees be nominated to prepare a prospectus for the public, and to take 
such further steps as may be necessary to establish the building of 
ships in Dublin, and to report this day week. Trustees—the Reverend 
Dr. Flanagan; Daniel O'Connell, Esq., M.P.; James Fegan, James 
Haughton, James Perry, and William Willans, Esqrs.” The resolu- 
tion was carried of course. Mr. O'Connell’s countrymen are not very 
docile pupils in monopoly: a cover of a parcel of stockings was exhi- 
bited, marked “ Irish manufacture,” which had been detected to have 
been the cover of a parcel of English stockings from Nottingham. 

A meeting was held last week at Belfast, for the purpose of esta- 
blishing a society for the promotion of the growth and better cultiva- 
tion of flax. Sir Robert Bateson, who presided, observed—* In no 
branch of husbandry is our inferority more manifest, on a comparison 
of our crops with those produced on the Continent, than in the culture 
and management of the article of flax. Toa defective knowledge of 
the improved system of cultivating and preparing flax is to be attri- 
buted the coarseness of fibre which is found in the bulk of that 
brought to market in this country; not to any obstacle which our soil 
or climate opposed to the production of flax of the finest quality.” 
Sir Robert and other speakers thought that Ireland could rival Holland 
and Belgium in the quality of flax, with proper methods of cultivation. 


At Cork Assizes, two men were found guilty of the abduction and 
violation of a young woman, under circumstances of great barbarity. 
What rendered the ease remarkable, was the fact that the father of the 
prosecutrix had joined with the relatives of the prisoners to induce her 
to marry one of them, and on her refusal he threatened to get her mar- 
ried by force. She fled, and found protection with the police. When 
she came into court, a priest was brought to her, to induce her to con- 
sent to the marriage, before she entered the witness-box. After the 
trial, her father refused to admit an “informer” into his house. She 
will therefore be destitute, when her support as a Crown witness ceases. 
[ Are there no people in Cork able and willing to ascertain the truth of 
such a tale, and to preserve the girl ?] 

Daring service on Sunday last, the house of James Carbery, steward 
to W. Roe, Esq., of Rockwell, was attacked by an armed party. The 
door being broken, a man with his face blackened entered, and pre- 
senting a gun at the breast of the maid-servant, who was the only 
person at home, demanded arms. On her saying there were none, he 
seized her by the hair and forced her into a closet, locked the door, and 
commenced a very diligent search. The girl contrived to make her 
escape to Rockwell House; and was hotly pursued by the ruffian, who 
fired at her, but without effect. The Marquis of Waterford and the 
Reverend Mr. Mandeville, returning from New Melton Church, heard 
of the outrage: his Lordship proceeded forthwith in pursuit ; and after 
a run of a mile and a half over a stiff country, accounted for his man in 
the house of Denis Hogan, at the commons of Cashel; where, on 
entering, his Lordship said, “ Come along, old chap! you should have 
washed your face a little better.” As soon as he brought the prisoner 
to the high-road, he placed him in his phaeton, which his servant fol- 
lowed with in the direction of the chase. His Lordship drove him to 
Rockwell ; where he was fully identified, and committed for trial at next 
Assizes. Two other fellows have since been arrested by Captain Nangle. 
—Tipperary Constitution. 





SCOTLAND. 

The objects of a “demonstration” against the Corn-laws, which is 
to be made in Glasgow, have been enlarged. ‘he Glasgow Evening 
Post says— 

“ We learn that it has been resolved that the demonstration announced to 
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take place in this city during the Easter recess, will not be confined, as was 
originally intended, to the consideration of the Corn-laws alone, but will em- 
brace the broad general question of the duties on every description of goods 
and produce imported into the United Kingdom, including, of course, the 
duties levied upon corn and provisions. We believe that this change will 
afford very general satisfaction, by giving an interest to the meeting which 
would have been wanting had it been restricted to the Corn-law question. 
The attendance of Members of Parliament will also, in consequence of the 
alteration, be largely increased; and we may expect to hear the entire subject 
of the commercial policy of the country developed by many of the ablest 
Members of the Legislature, and by deputations from several of the leading 
commercial and manufacturing towns. We understand that the Riding-school, 
in Cambridge Street, has been fixed upon as the place where the demonstration 
is to be held. It forms the largest covered space within the city, and is capable 
of being fitted up to hold comfortably somewhere about fifteen hundred in- 
dividuals. The precise day for the festival has not been named, but we believe 
it will shortly be announced.” 


The Aberdeen Herald of Saturday Jast publishes a new sort of article 
of faith, to which a Mr. Edderton, the minister of Edderton in Ross- 
shire, requires subscription before granting the usual annual certificate 
to a student of divinity from his parish— 

“I hereby freely and conscientiously state it as my principles, derived from 
the measure of my understanding of the Word of God, that the Church of 
Christ is bound, whether it be established or otherwise, to use means for ex- 
tending the knowledge and kingdom of Christ by scriptural Schools and Gospel 
missionaries, as exhibited generally in the five schemes of our Church; that, 
whether established or otherwise, the Church and its individual members are 
bound to obey, in all spiritual matters, the laws of Christ, the alone King and 
Head of his Church; that the pastoral relation ought not to be formed with- 
out the consent of the minister and that of the members of the church in that 
congregation or parish ; and that the use of the civil power to coerce in spiri- 
tual matters, in doctrine, discipline, or worship, is unlawful and antichristian.” 


The Glasgow and Greenock Railway was opened on Tuesday. At 
the two towns, and in each place on the line, the day was made a 
holyday. 


H*iscellaneous. 

The Marquis of Northampton, as President of the Royal Society, held 
a conversazione on Saturday night, at his mansion in Piccadilly. Prince 
Albert spent a couple of hours with the company. The Duke of Sussex 
was prevented from being present by the effects of his late illness. 

The appointment of a successor to Admiral Elliot in the India com- 
mand has given rise to a continued succession of reports and contra- 
dictions. ‘The last announcement is, that Sir William Parker has po- 
Sitively been appointed. Ifthe next intelligence from China be favour- 
able, it is said, Sir William will go in the Cornwallis, 72; but otherwise 
he will proceed by the overland route to India on the Ist May. 

Despatches were received on Tuesday last, at the Spanish Embassy, 
recalling General Alava, and accrediting S. Gonzales, who was recently 
here on a special mission, as Ambassador to this Court. §S. Gonzales 
left London on Monday night, for Madrid, unaware of his new appoint- 
ment. A courier has been sent after him, with the expectation of over- 
taking him at Paris. 

The Reverend Mr. Newman, the author of the famous No. 90 of the 
Tracts for the Times, has addressed a letter to the Bishop of Oxford, 
acquiescing in the Bishop’s intimation that such writings had better be 
discontinued; but justifying the writer’s motives, and promising to 
prove that he has no “leaning towards the Roman Catholic error,” by 
passages culled from the Tracts. 

The company of the Adelphi Theatre have presented to Mr. Dun- 
combe a highly-wrought cup, worth fifty guineas, in acknowledgment 
of his services in Parliament in behalf of the drama and its professors. 


Great numbers of distinguished persons have been to sce the Albert, 
one of the vessels of the Niger Expedition. On Monday, it was visited, 
among others, by Lord John Russell, the Earl and Countess of Minto, 
the Earl of Clarendon, Lord Morpeth, Mr. Charles Wood, and the 
Duke of Buckingham; on Tuesday, Sir Robert Peel, Sir Gorge 
Clerk, Mr. Colquhoun, Sir Thomas Acland, Sir Harry and Lady 
Verney, Captain Beaufort, and several Members of both Houses of 
Parliament, were among the visiters. 

Another of the Niger vessels, the Soudan, Captain Bird Allen, sailed 
from Deptford for her.destination on Wednesday afternoon. 


Arrangements have been made for introducing the Metropolitan Po- 
lice into the Royal Dockyard and Victualling-office at Deptford and 
the Royal Dockyard and Arsenal at Woolwich. The change will take 
effect on Monday next ; and it is intended as speedily as possible to ex- 
teud the operation to all the other naval and ordnance departments in 
the kingdom. The old officers of the yards will retire on pensions, or 
be incorporated with the new force. 





The Paris papers of Wednesday announce the conclusion of the 
general debate in the Chamber of Peers on the Fortifications Bill, The 
Chamber then proceeded with the separate clauses. 

On Friday, the debate was interrupted by a strange Carlist outburst. 
M. Persil, from the tribune, accused the Legitimist party of being 

















united against the measure because the fortifications would keep out | 


foreign armies, and with them the Pretender. 
Dreux Brézé; who protested, first in the name of the Prince, and then in 
the name of his party, against such a supposition. Euch time his voice 


This called up M. de | 


was drowned by the outcry of the Peers and by the President. On | 


Saturday, Count Bresson, the French Ambassador to Prussia, exposed 
more discomposed than ever. 


the view tuken of the question by the most distinguished and expe- 
rienced officers of that country. ‘They all, he said, considered Paris to 
be the vulnerable point of France ; and the maneuvres w hick led to the 
surrender of that capital in 1814 and 1815, were accordingly recom- 
mended as an object of constant study, and of imitation in all future 
campaigns. He thought a good understanding with the other Powers 


practicable; but permanent alliances were more difficult, and he en- 
treated the Chamber not to leave the road open to future aggression. 
The question of expense puzzles the promoters of the measure: Count 
a’ Argout defended the bill on this singular ground, that the sinking of 
the fosse had already taken place, and works to the amount of nearly 


a million had been executed; and that to rase all those works would 


cost five or six millions more. General Terlet, an old artillery officer, 
however, declared that the wall would not strengthen the capital, and 
that the mere necessity of keeping four million pounds of gunpowder 
always ready for the two thousand cannon with which the wall was to 
be furnished, would be a permanent danger to the city, more than 
counter-balancing any security to be derived from the fortifications, 
On Wednesday, the Chamber rejected the modifications of the bill pro- 
posed in Baron Mounier’s report, by 148 to 91. 

The Chamber of Deputies has fixed the duration of copyright to 
thirty years after the death of the author; to vest in his heirs, whether 
direct or collateral, should he not have ceded or sold his right. Some 
Deputies proposed that literary property should not be subject to the 
law of marriage so as to give a husband power over his wife’s writings. 
The case of Madame Dudevant (George Sand) was in every one’s 
mind. The Chamber, however, would not sanction the exception. 

The motion of M. Mauguin and M. Pages (de l’Ari¢ze) in the 
Chamber of Deputies, on the diminution of paid functionaries in Par- 
liament, was postponed from Saturday till Monday April 5th, as the 
Ministers were engaged in the Peers with the Fortifications Bill. 

The Presse states that the Prince de Joinville had been appointed to 
command the naval station at Newfoundland. 

There has been a revolutionary movement in Marseilles. ‘The police 
had been for some time aware of a conspiracy, the object of which 
was said to be to fire the fort. At length they learned that the con- 
spirators had planned some decisive movement, in order to which they 
were to rendezvous at a wine-shop in the town. ‘The police repaired 
to the place, and occupied the roads through which the rioters were 
likely to pass. About eleven at night on the 23d, the conspirators 
began to assemble at the wine-shop, arriving in groupes of five or six, 
to the number of 250 or 300. The police were about to surround them, 
when they were observed, and a gensdarme was fired at. ‘The fire was 
returned. The conspirators in the house were alarmed, and before the 
military had arrived they dispersed and fled. Fourteen, however, were 
captured at once; three more were seized on their way to another ren- 
dezvous; and four others were taken next day. All except oue are 
under thirty years of age. They were armed with swords, poniards, 
and pistols, with the requisite ammunition. 

The Marseilles Sémaphore of the 25th adds, that in the same night a 
band of sixty conspirators assaulted the house of a tobacconist and re- 
tailer of gunpowder, in the village of St. Louis, situate at a league from 
Marseilles. The Paris correspondent of the Times mentions that the 
insurgents had acted from orders transmitted by the Paris Republican 
Committee. 

On the same night with the outbreak at Marseilles, riotous demonstra- 
tions were made in several places throughout the department of Vau- 
eluse. The authorities, however, were on the alert to suppress violence. 

The diners at a Radical Reform dinner, to the number of 250, at 
the Barriére du Maine, on Monday night, were abruptly dispersed by 
the Mayor of Montrouge. On descending into the street, the guests 
formed in marching order, singing the Marseillaise. ‘he police in- 
terfered, and a riotous scuffle ensued. ‘The bystanders took part with 
the police. 

The police has just arrested at Beziers a man who declares himself 
to be the officer Cantillon, who in 1815 was brought before the Court 
of Assize in Paris, under the accusation of an attempt at murder upon 
the person of Lord Wellington; when he was acquitted. It may be 
remembered that the Emperor Napoleon left in his will a sum of 10,000 
francs to this officer; giving it as his opinion that Cantillon had as 
much right to assassinate Wellington as that oligarchist had to send 
him to St. Helena, and to order Ney to be shot against the faith of 
conventions. ‘The pretended Cantillon is bearer of an extract of this 
will; but it appears that the signature of General Bertrand, which 
certifies it, has been forged, as well as the divers passports by means of 
which he has got numerous assistances in money, to defray the expenses 
of his many voyages.— Courrier du Midi. 





Advices have been received from Alexandria to the 7th instant. 
Both the Pasha and Commodore Napier had left that city; the Pasha 
for Cairo, to visit Ibrahim Pasha, and the Commodore for Mar- 
morica. 

Before his departure, Mehemet Ali had sent a letter to the Grand 
Vizier in Constantinople, objecting strongly to the conditions with 
which the Porte had burdened the cession of the hereditary Pushalic of 
Egypt. He required the following modifications of those conditions ; 
that the Governor of Egypt should enjoy the right of choosing his suc- 
cessor himself; that this successor should not be obliged to proceed to 
Constantinople to receive his investiture from the Porte ; that the supe- 
rior Officers of the Egyptian Government should be appointed by him- 
self and his successors, and not by the Sultan; that he should be exone- 
rated from paying the tribute fixed by the Sultan, during a limited 
period, in order to apply the entire of the public revenues to ameliorate 
the condition of the inhabitants of Egypt; and that he should not be 
obliged to admit a Committee of Surveillance, mentioned in the Imperial 
hatti-scheriff as about to be sent to Egypt. 

Although Commedore Napier had freely expressed his opinion as to 
the injustice of the conditions demanded of the Pasha, a coolness had 
sprung up between the two. Overtures towards reconciliation had 
been made by the Pasha, in the shape of a diamond snuff-box, which 
Boghos Bey, his Foreign Minister, offered to Commodore Napier in his 
master’s name. The Commodore, however, declined accepting it. Me- 
hemet Ali, already too much chagrined to conceal his discontent, seemed 


Ibrahim Pasha’s retreat from Syria appears to have been fer more 
disastrous than it was at first supposed to be. Ibrahim himself was so 
borne down by illness that his death was expected; and the public in 
Egypt were already speculating upon the probable effect which his re- 
moval would have in facilitating the final settlement of the Eastern 
question. Of 40,000 men, which formed the strength of his army when 
it left Damascus for Egypt, only 20.000 survived the march; and an 
unenumerated crowd of women and children also perished. Among the 
latter were 200 or 300 boys, whom Ibrahim Pasha had seized as host- 
ages for the unmolested retreat of his army. 
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The Druse and Maronite Sheiks, for whose safe return to Syria the 
Napier convention stipulated, had reached Alexandria, with their attend- 
ants, on their way to Syria. 

The Delta of the Nile was infected with plague. The very extent 
of the evil forbade quarantine restrictions ; and a physician, Dr. Grassi, 
was consequently allowed to use measures of purification. 





Advices from Constantinople to the 11th instant announce the receipt 
of Mehemet Ali’s letter of remonstrance to the Grand Vizier. The 
ministers and high functionaries of the Porte immediately assembled 
in extraordinary council, and the representatives of the European 
Courts were consulted. The result of the conference is not stated ; 
but it is understood that the Porte would await a reference to the Four 
Powers. Lord Ponsonby is said to have admitted that the conditions 
demanded of Mehemet Ali were more stringent than Great Britain 
expected they would be. 

A firman from the Porte to Mehemet Ali, dated February 13th, has 
been published. Alluding to a former firman, conveying under certain 
conditions the hereditary government of Egypt, the Sultan offers to 
confirm the appointment of the higher officers of government already 
in occupation. ‘The same firman forbids the detention of persons in 
the provinces who have been retained as hostages for the payment of 
troops, and the mutilation of men for the guard of the harem. 











Letters from Beyrout to the 26th February state that the rebuilding 
of the city was proceeding with activity. The South of Syria was | 
still unsettled, and the plague was raging in Acre and the vicinity. A 
party of English sappers and miners still remained at Beyrout. 

The Turkish Albanian troops had been recalled from Syria; and 
Government threatened to punish the perpetrators of outrages com- 
mitted near Beyrout. 

Madrid papers have been received to the 24th March. 

The Cortes had been debating the validity of the election of S. 
Gamboa to the Senate, and of S. Cortina to the Chamber of Deputies ; 
as they had been members of the Regency, and were therefore said to 
be disqualified for election to either Chamber. The Cortes, however, 
declared the election valid. 

The question of the Regency had beea warmly argued in closed 
meetings of the Deputies. ‘The conviction of the expediency of having 
a single Regent is said to be gaining ground. Espartero would be that 
Regent. 





The mail steam-ship Britannia arrived at Liverpool on Wednesday 
morning, having left Boston on the 16th March, and Halifax on the 
18th. She performed the voyage in fourteen days eighteen hours, the 
longest of any by Mr. Cunard’s boats; but the weather was very tem- 
pestuous. 

No public event of great importance had occurred since the departure 
of the previous intelligence from the United States. Nothing new had 
been done in Mr. M‘Leod’s case. To give him better security of an 
impartial trial, he had been removed from the frontier town of Lock- 
port to Albany. 
is said that the British Government’s responsibility for the destruction 
of the Caroline will then be pleaded, and that the plea will be admitted. 
Mr. Crittenden, the new Attorney-General, was expected to watch its 
proceedings. 

It was rumoured in New York, that Mr. Fox had instructions to de- 
mand the immediate release of Mr. M‘Leod, or his own passports. The 
application, however, if it really was to be made, had been delayed by 
the circumstance that the British Minister, not having been presented 
till the 9th, had not been put in official communication with the new 
President till then. On that day, the Corps Diplomatique was pre- 
sented ; the Russian Ambassador alone being absent, on account of in- 
disposition: he was presented on a subsequent day. In the name of 
the rest, Mr. Fox delivered the subjoined address— 

“ Sir—I have the honour to address you in the name of the diplomatic body 
accredited to the United States of America. We hasten, Sir, to congratulate 
you upon your accession to the high office of President of this Republic, which 
the confidence of your fellow-citizens has conferred upon you. We speak the 
true sentiments of our respective governments and countries, in offering this 
testimony of regard and respect for your person and for your station. We re- 
joice, Sir, to have heard from your own lips, in your inaugural address, the 
declaration of a virtuous desire to promote the relations of national friendship 
and peace between the United States and foreign powers ; and we are happy to 
recognize, in your personal character and qualities, the strongest assurance that 
the efforts of your government will be faithfully directed to accomplish so | 
wise and noble a purpose.” 

The President made the following reply— 

“ Sir—IL receive with great pleasure the congratulations you have been 
pleased to offer me in the name of the distinguished diplomatic body now pre- 
sent, the representatives of the most powerful and polished nations with whom 
the Republic which has honoured me with the office of its Chief Magistrate 
has the most intimate relations; relations which 1 trust no sinister event will 
for ages interrupt. 

“'The sentiments contained in my late address to my fellow-citizens, and to 
which you have been pleased to advert, are those which will continue to govern 
my conduct through the whole course of my administration. Lately one of 
the people—the undisputed sovereigns of the country—and coming imme- 
diately from amongst them. I am enabled with confidence to say that in thus 
acting, I shall be sustained by their undivided approbation. 

“ I heg leave to add, Sir, that, both from duty and inclination, I shall omit 
nothing in my power to contribute to your own personal happiness, and that 
of the friends whom on this occasion you represent, as long as you may con- 
tinue amongst us.” 

According to the New York papers, several special messengers have 
passed between Lord Sydenham and Mr. Fox ; and a special messenger 

from the latter is said to have come over in the Britannia. 

Mercantile advices from New York speak in the most confident terms 

of the maintenance of the amicable relations between England and the 
United States. They scout the very idea of M‘Leod’s case involving 
the two powers in war. 
_ The late President had transmitted to the House of Representatives, 
in compliance with their resolution of the 30th January last, a report 
from the Secretary of State, with documents on the subject of British | 
seizures and searches, and the slave-trade. 


} equal to Mr. Clay’s. 


The trial was to take place on the 22d March; and it | 


The Legislature of Maryland has unanimously passed a series of 
resolutions in relation to the claims of Maine and the disputed boundary. 
After asserting the justice of the claim of Maine, they declare that the 
Federal Government alone can be allowed to settle the question ; that 
Maine should contribute by all the means in her power towards an 
amicable settlement of the dispute upon honourable terms ; and that if 
the British Government would acknowledge the title of Maine, and offer 
a fair equivalent for the passage through the disputed territory of a 
military road, that would be a reasonable mode of settlement, and ought 
to be satisfactory to Maine. 

A duel had nearly taken place between Mr. Clay and Mr. King of 
Alabama, another member of the Senate. The appointment of a sub- 
ordinate officer by the late Government was called in question; and 
Mr. King, who defended it, declared that the man’s character was 
This was taken in a contumelious sense, and Mr, 
Clay declared the assertion to be “ untrue, false, and cowardly.” Mr. 
King returned to his seat; wrote a note; took Mr. Wise, another 
Senator, into an ante-room; and Mr. Wise presently returned and went 
up to Mr, Clay. At this point accounts differ: one says that, upon Mr. 
Clay’s expressing his acceptance of the challenge which he assumed 
the other to bear, Mr. Wise told him that there had been a challenge, 
but that it was torn; and then he tried to make some explanation, 
which Mr. Clay refused to hear. Another version of the story is, that 
a challenge was actually handed to Mr. Clay. Whichever was the 
case, the hostile appearances were observed, and the Sergeant-at- Arms 
procured a Magistrate’s warrant and arrested both parties. On the 
following day, the mediation of Mr. Wise and another gentleman 
effected a reconciliation, the offensive words being retracted. 

The long-pending cause of the African Negroes found on board the 
Spanish ship Amistad, was, on the 9th March, finally decided in favour 
of the Negroes, by a judgment of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, then in session at Washington. By this decision the Negroes 
were declared to be free men; and all claim against them, whether on 
the part of the Spanish Minister or of the pretended Spanish owners, is 
dismissed. The Negroes were to be immediately set at liberty in the 
State of Connecticut, where they had been detained in custody waiting 
the event of the trial. 

Commercial affairs were in a worse condition than ever. All the 
banks South and West of New York had suspended cash-payments ; 
and the Legislatures of the States in which those banks were situate 
were expected to legalize the suspension. This would constrain the 
banks of New York and Boston to limit their discounts. United States 
Bank Shares were quoted at 17; and the notes of that bank were sel- 
ling in New York at 15 to 18 per cent. discount. Little business was 
done for the Britannia in foreign exchanges. The rates on England 
were 7} to8 premium for New York bills, and 64 for Southern bills not 
endorsed in that city; on Frauce, 5 franes 27 ceatimes to 30 centimes. 








Government received despatches from Mr. Fox by the same steamer 
which brought our letters and papers; and those despatches leave no 
doubt of an amicable and immediate settlement between the United 
States and Great Britain as far as regards the question of M‘Leod. 
Mr. Fox had received a communication to that effect from the American 
Government, couched in the most conciliatory language. We think 
that the public mind may be at rest on this point.— Times, April 2. 

Electioneering speculations and stale comments on the M‘Leod affair 
fill the Canadian papers. 

TIE PERRYIAN FILTER INKSTAND, 

Our notice of this ingenious and useful inkstand has been postponed 
until we could speak from experience of its merits: we have had it in 
pretty constant use for several weeks, and have found it to be a material 
improvement on the common inkstand. Its advantages will be best 
understood from a description of its coustruction. The ink is contained 
in a thick glass vessel, in shape like the frustrum of a cone; by lift- 
ing up the lid which covers a little cup at the top, the ink is forced up 
into the cup by a simple pneumatic apparatus contained in the glass; 
on shutting down the lid the ink sinks, and on reopening it a fresh 
supply is given up. Thus the ink for use undergoes a constant purifi- 
cation from sediment, and is kept as free as possible from dust: the 
risk of blotting from an over-full pen is prevented, because just a suffi- 
cient depth of ink is afforded to fill the pen at one dip: in case the glass 
should be accidentally upset while open, only the small quantity of ink 
held in the dipping-cup would be spilled; and if the lid were down, not 
a drop could escape. For those, therefore, who make frequent use of 
the pen, the Perryian Filter Inkstand is particularly serviceable ; and 
it is likewise convenient I 


for general use. 























BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 
BIRTHS, 
Kine, Rectory House, Henley-on-Thames, of a son, 


On the 25th ult., the Hon. Mrs. 
On the 27th ult., at the Vicar 
Towry Law, of a son. 
On the Ist inst., in Harley S 
Archdeacon Austin, of B 
The Lady of J.J. 
Sussex, of a son and heir. 
On the 3lst ult., in Bex 


rent, Somersetshire, the Hon, Mrs. WILLIAM 


» Lady of the Venerable 





sehurst Place and the Grove, 





y Square, 11 


of Apen Surru, Esq., M.P., of a son, 





On the 26th ult., the Lint he Rev LLIAM WILBERFORCE, Of a son. 

Ou the 27th ult., at Dummer Rectory uly of the Rev. R. Macponanp 
CauNTER, of a son. 

On the 26th ult., at Clare Priory, Suffolk, the Lady of Lieutenaut-Colonel Baxer, of 


a sou. 
Ou the 26th ult., at Bexley H 
male twins, one still-born. 


wich, Mrs. Fxepericx Corton Fincu, of 

MARRIAGES. 

Hanover Square, the Right Hon. Francis Bartno, 
q t tratton Park, Hauts, te the Lady Ana- 

: rlof Effingham. 

‘aptain Joun Vivian of the Eleventh 


On the 31st ult., at St. Ge 
M.P., eldest son of Sir Thomas 
BELLA Georgiana Howakrp, 

On the 3ist., ult., at Hove 








Hussars, second son of Sir Hussey Vivian, Bart., G.C.B., to Louise, only child of the 
late Henry Woodgate Esq. 

On the 27th ult., at the Bri ion, Frankfort-on-the-Maine, Lientenant CoLin 
R. Larkins, Twentieth il Army, to Mary, the youngest daughter of 


William Grant Forsyth, Esq. 

On the vdih uilt., the church of St. Giles, Camberwell, the Rev. Jonn Image, late 
Fellow ot Dulwich College, to Mary Maxwett Hines, daughter of the late Hon. Ben- 
jamin Hinds, of Barbados. 


DEATHS. 


On the 2d inst., iu Park Lane, the Dutchess Dowager of MarLBorovau, in her 
7Ath year, 
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On the 29th ult., at his residence, Reading, Berkshire, at an advanced age, Vice- 
Admiral Sir Tuomas Dunpas, K.C.B., and D.C.L. 

On the 16th ult., at Paris, the Rev. R. Hurcutyson, M.A., native of St. Ives, Hun- 
tinzdonshire, and formerly incumbent of St. Paul's Church, Nottingham, in his 
49th year, 

Ou the 20th ult., at Bordeaux, on his way to England, in his 68th year, Major Rrcwarp 
Loraian Dickson, formerly of the First Life Guards, aud youngest son of the late 
Richard Dickson, Esq., of Lockerwood, Dumfriesshire. 

On the 2th ult., at Pickhurst, near Hayes, in Kent, in her 2lst year, Carontne 
Anne, only daughter of Lady Caroline Morland. 

On the 28th uit., at Brussels, the Hon. BerkeLey Octavius Noe, seventh son of the 
late and brother of the present Lord Barham, in his 46th year. 


POSTSCRIPT. a 


In the House of Commons, last night, Mr. BLackstone called atten- 
tion to the gross bribery disclosed by the evidence before the St. Alban’s 
Election Committee ; and he mentioned a report that a compromise had 
taken place between the parties to the St. Alban’s and the Canterbury 
petition—it having been bargained that if the St. Alban’s petition were 
withdrawn, the other should not be prosecuted. He moved for the 
production of the evidence before the St. Alban’s Committee. Mr. 
Tuomas DuncomBe followed with an amendment, to produce also the 
minutes of proceedings of the Canterbury Election Committee. Was it 
to be borne, asked Mr. Duncombe, “ that a sort of Beggars’ Opera was 
to be acted in a Committee-room of the House of Commons—that a 
Peachum and Lockit were to come into the Committee-room and say, 
* Brother, brother, we are both in the wrong; we shal! both lose in this 
dispute—we know we can hang each other; so let us shake hands and 
be friends’?” These motions called up several members of the 
Committees. Mr. Sanrorp, the Chairman of the St. Alban’s Com- 
mittee, supported the motion; averring that his coadjutors were 
most eager and anxious to have a full investigation of the evidence. 
To prove that the Committee was not ruled by the Ministerial 
Members comprised in it, Mr. Sanford said, that the chief question 
which they had been called upon to decide, before the close of the 
inquiry, was the admissibility of evidence to prove agency; and the 
decision upon that point was pronounced by five votes totwo. He 
complained of the power which clever counsel possessed of misleading 
the unprofessional members of Committees; and he suggested as a re- 
medy, either that a legal assessor should be appointed to sit with the 
members and assist them in points of law, or that the House should 
define the sori of evidence which should or should not be admissible. 
Mr. Mitpmay declared that the evidence adduced had been most partial 
and untrustworthy; but he allowed that he could not place confidence 
in his own exemption from party-feeling, though he had the utmost 
desire for it. He thought that the House could not furnish the mate- 
rials for a proper tribunal in such cases. Mr. Roperr Ciive, the 
Chairman of the Canterbury Committee, assured the House, that 
whatever communications might have taken place between the 
lawyers engaged for the petitions, the members of the Committee had 
no cognizauce whatever of the bargain mentioned by Mr. Blackstone: 
the members were most zealous to do justice. Mr. Joun GLADSTONE 
declared that he was quite ignorant of the bribery at Walsall; and 
Mr. James said that he had been so at the time of an election at Car- 
lisle, in 1820, when he afterwards found that thousands had been spent 
on his account. A general dissatisfaction with the existing arrange- 
ments was expressed by subsequent speakers; Mr. Hayrer, Lord 
Howick, Lord Jonn Russevt, and Mr. WAkLEy, all intimating the 
necessity of some change. Mr. Waktey moved for the production of 
the evidence before the Walsall Committee ; and eventually the House 
agreed to the printing of the minutes of all the three Committees. 

The House then resumed the Committee on the Poor-law Amendment 
Bill. On the suggestion of Mr. Danny, Lord Joun Russext undertook 
to modify clause 25th, which relates to the burial of paupers, so that each 
pauper should be buried in his own parish. Mr. Prymxe moved to add 
a proviso, declaring that if a pauper should die in any public hospital, 
the Guardians of the Union shal! not charge the expense of his burial 
upon the parish in which that hospital is situate, unless the pauper 
actually belongs to that parish. The proviso was rejected, by 126 to 38. 
Mr. Witson PaTTeNn divided the House against the 26th clause, which 
makes casual poor chargeable upon the whole Union: the clause was 
affirmed, by 115 to 66. General Jonson next moved the rejection of 
clause 27th, which provides that notices of removal may be sent by post: 
but the clause was carried, by 130 to 69. A few other amendments 
were made ; and then the Committee was adjourned till Monday ; when 
it will resume pro forma, and agree to the remaining clauses, in order 
that the bill may be reprinted with the extensive alterations which have 
teen made. 





—— 





The discussion on the separate clauses of the Paris Fortifications Bill, 
in the Chamber of Peers, closed on Thursday. A vote was then taken 
on the whole bill; when it was carried, by 147 to 85. 

Of all the speeches made during the lengthened debate, none took 
higher ground than that of Count Moutalembert, on the amendment 
which was rejected in the later part of the sitting on Wednesday. He 
declared his conviction that the fortifications were dangerous to the 
public liberties. Nothing he considered more probable, without ac- 
cusing Ministers or Prince of bad intentions, than that the first result 
of a political movement, of bad or good success in war, would be the 
establishment of a Dictatorship. The fortifications would convert a 
temporary Dictatorship into a permanent one. 


The French tclegraph brings news from Madrid down to the 28th 
March. The Cortes, having finished the task of examining the validity 
of each Deputy’s claim to sit, had proceeded to elect a President. S. 
Arguelles was chosen, by 118 votes against 6. This shows that the 
Liberals are in a decided majority ; and perhaps it also indicates that 
those opposed to intrusting the sole Regency to Espartero are in a ma- 
jority. 





The Liverpool steam-ship, which should have arrived at Liverpool 
from New York some days since, had not made its appearance up to 
ten o’clock yesterday morning. Some anxicty begins to be felt at the 
delay ; which is surmised to have been occasioned by the tempestuous 
weather. All vessels from the West have met heavy gales in the 
Atlantic lately. 





MONEY MARKET. 


Stock ExcHANGE, Fripay AFTERNOON, 

The anxiety for the arrival of the American intelligence was gratified yester- 
day by the delivery of the letters and papers brought by the Britannia, one of 
the mail steam-boats, which left New York on the 16th March, five days later 
than the President. The anticipations as to the character of the intelligence 
to which we alluded in our last report have been completely realized; and 
though we do not hear of the release of Mr. M‘Leop, there can be little 
doubt that this question between the two Governments will be amicably 
settled The prices of the English Funds have consequently risen materially ; 
the quotations of today being 7 per cent. above those of last weck. Consols have 
been done today for Money at 892, while for Account the price has reached 90 ; 
thus marking an improvement of per cent. from the prices of last Saturday, 
and of 4 per cent. from those of Wednesday afternoon, when the closing quota- 
tion was 894. From the number of investments, the market has been firm and 
improving during the whole of yesterday and today : it closes at 893 for Money, 
and 89% 90 for Account. The premium upon Exchequer Bills has improved, 
and has today been as high as 11s. premium. India Bonds have also recovered 
from their longdepression ; and from 20s. discount, the price at which they stood 
a little while ago, are today at 2s. premium ; thus indicating a rise of 22s. Bank 
Stock is quoted at 2724, and India Stock at 250, both for Account. New 
Three-and-a-half per Cents. (the only one of the Heavy Stocks open for 
Money business,) have improved nearly 1 per cent., and are today at 983. 

The commercial intelligence from the United States does not mark any im- 
provement in the Money-market at New York; the prices of Bank Shares and 
State Stocks continuing the same as at the last advices. ‘There is, however, 
still a disposition for investment in American Sccurities among our capitalists ; 
= the prices of Bank Shares (the only current variety) may be quoted at 
dt. 15s. 

The improvement of the English Funds has given quite a new complexion to 
the markets for all description of Foreign Securities ; and a very marked im- 
pulse has been given to all the Non-dividend Stocks. ‘The South American 
and Mexican have improved more than | per. cent.; while Spanish Active, 
which had previously declined § per cent., has recovered its original quotation, 

Portuguese Securities have been the objects of much speculation during the 
week. On Monday, a meeting of the Bondholders was held at the London 
Tavern; where it was unanimously resolved that the terms proposed for the 
conversion of the existing Stock by the decree of the 2d November last should 
be rejected ; and from what then passed it is clear that the Bondholders present 
expected to be assisted in obtaining better conditions by the powerful agency 
of the Portuguese Government. Much confusion has been created by these pro- 
ceedings; as the Financial Agency of the Portuguese Government had pre- 
viously been led to believe, by many persons who were active at the meeting, 
that they would convert the stock they held on the terms proposed, and had 
consequently prepared a large amount of new Bonds. A large quantity of 
stock has also been sent over from abroad for the purpose of conversion ; and 
the agents of the foreign holders are in doubt as to whether they should convert 
the stock or await the chance of better terms. The decision of the meeting 
appeared to be mainly influenced by the persuasion, that the Committee of the 
Stock Exchange had refused to admit the new Stock to quotation in the 
official list published by their authority: but it will not be out of place 
here to state, that the subject has not yet been submitted to their de- 
cision; and, without assuming how they may dispose of it when before them, 
we may remark that the law of exclusion only applies to new loans raised b 
states the dividends upon whose existing debts are in arrear, and that as the stoc 
to be created by the conversion of the existing Portuguese Bonds is merely 
an old debt under a new form, it will most probably be admitted to quotation, 
upon the same principles that guided the Committee in the case of the Spanish 
Loan in 1834, and recently in that of the Mexican and Columbian Stocks. 
The agitation of the question, however, has improved the value of Portuguese 
Bonds ; of which the Five per Cents. have been during the week at 34, and, 
after receding to 33, have again recovered, and have today been at 344. The 
Three per Cents. have also improved to 204 4. A notice appeared yesterday 
from the Agency advertising the dividend that will become due upon the con- 
verted Stock in July next: M. Brrro, the head of it, has also addressed a 
letter to the Committee of the Stock Exchange, stating that the converted 
Bonds will participate in any amelioration that may be made by the Portu- 
guese Government in the terms of the existing decree. The new Stock is no- 
minally quoted at 20 to 4, but we are not aware that any transaction has 
occurred in it. 

The Northern European Stocks have al) improved from } tol per cent. ; but 
the transictions in them have not been important. 

The Railway Shares have also risen generally ; and the improvement in some 
of the varieties has been as great as 3/. per Share. The business has, how- 
ever, been chiefly confined to Brighton and Great Western ; which at the close 
of today’s business were firm at the recent advance. 
Saturpay, Twerve o’ Crock. 

There is not much business this morning, and the English Funds are not 
quite so firm; Consols for Money have been done at 897, and though there 
have been buyers for the Account during the whole morning at 893, the quo- 
tation has never reached 90. Bank Stock has been done at 173, being an im- 
provement of 4 percent. upon yesterday’s price. Exchequer Bills are 9s. to 
lls. premium. ‘The business of the Foreign Market has been chiefly confined 
to the Mexican and South American Securities, which, however, have not 
varied from the quotations of yesterday. The other Foreign Funds are 
without variation, at the prices of yesterday. There have been some consider- 
able transactions in Brighton Railway Shares, at an advance of more than 1/, 
upon yesterday’s prices; and the price has been as high as 3} discount for the 
30th instant, while for Money the price is 33. 

3 per Cent. Ciheilie cesses se 89} Z Belgian 5 per Cents. ..cceeee 

Ditto for Account ...(buyers) 893 Columbian 6 per Cents ..... $ 

3 per Cent. Reduced ........ shut Danish 3 per Cents ..csceeee 774 

34 per Cent. Ditto..... eee | Dutch 2} per Cents .....2... S51} 

New 34 per Ceuts......0066 984 8 Mexican 5 per Cents. Consd. oit 

B Stock, for Account.... 173 Portuguese Regency 5 per Cts. 344 
Exchequer Bills ......60..6. 9 tlpm. | Ditto 3 per Cents ........... 204 4 
Eudia Gtock <sicccissssceees SANS } Russian 5 per Cents......06. IL1d 124 
Brazilian 5 per Ceuts.ex. div. 684 9 | Spanish (Active) ..e.e..06.. 233 + 














EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


Arrived—At Gravesend, March 29th, China, Robertson ; and Northumberland, 
Guthrie, from Bengal; and Marianne, Hayle, from Van Diemen’s Land; April 2d, 
Ariel, Austin, from Mauritius. At Deal, 2d, Mazeppa, Vidler, from the Cape; John 
Renwick, Morgan, from New South Wales; Sappho, Dunlop; and Agricola, Grayson, 
from Benyal. At Liverpool, March 28th, Charles Jones, M'Fee, from Bengal; and 
Marv Imrie, ——, from Mauritius. At St. Helena, Jan. 27th, Vigilant, ——, from Lon- 
don; and 29th, Lady Kennaway,Davison,from Bengal. At Mauritius, Jan. 4th, Harrison, 
Cowley; and Jannet, Chalmers, from London. At Van Diemen’s Land, previous to 
the 2lst Nov. Loudon, Gibson; Thomas Harrison, Smith; Adventure, Cumberland; 
and Derwent, M‘Pherson, from London. At New South Wales, Oct. 10th, Alexander, 
M‘Lachlan; 1Sth, Isabella, Stubbs; aud 19th, Minerva, Wainwright, from London ; 
25th, Hind, Jones, from Neweastle; 27th, Vincent, Dawson, from ditto; and 28th, 

-alestine, Sim, from London. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, March 29th, Cleopatra, Early ; and 30th, Kyle, Fletcher, 
for Bengal; and April Ist, Louisa Munro, Doxford, fur Madras. From Liverpool, 
27th, Urgent, Thompson, for Bengal. 
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~ TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTION LAW. 

Tue law of England is full of rules for the admission or rejection 
of evidence : some persons are, according to it, admissible witnesses, 
others not; some parts of a story may be told in evidence, others 
not. The origin of these distinctions appears to lie in trial by 
jury. Judges not having confidence in the power of illiterate men 
to scrutinize the value of evidence, thought it nore safe to prevent 
their hearing certain statements than to argue with them that 
these statements were irrelevant or incredible. A man really 
anxious to ascertain the truth, will examine all the details of a 
story, and all the different versions of it, for the purpose of forming 
a deliberate judgment. That our Judges have prescribed another 
method of proceeding, can only be owing to their distrust of the 
ability of men of average intellect, unaccustomed to such inquiries, 
to discharge satisfactorily such a delicate task. 

Men, however, who take upon themselves the office not merely 
of law-explainers but of law-makers, ought surely to be competent 
to a task which Judges, by their never-failing instrument, “ legal 
fiction ’—the enacting of a new law under the pretext of declaring 
an old one—have forbid juries to attempt. Yet we find Parlia- 
mentary Committees tying themselves down by the same rules with 
which Judges have found it expedient to muzzle juries. There 
is no necessity for their doing this: the technical rules of an in- 
ferior court are not binding on a superior: the declaration of the 





* Judges of Westminster Hall, that they will not permit certain 


witnesses to be examined or certain witnesses to appear in their 
courts, is not binding upon a Committee of Parliament acting 
judicially. And yet the Committee of the House of Commons on 
the St. Alban’s election adhered servilely to the Westminster Hall 
rules of evidence. The Committee were appointed not merely 
to decide whether the sitting Member or the petitioners against 
his return could make out the most plausible case, but to decide 
on behalf of the Legislature of which they are Members, whether 
the sitting Member could be allowed to retain his seat consistently 
with the honour and integrity of the House of Commons. They 
were bound to ascertain, as far as they could, every thing that took 
place at the election, in order that they might form a right opinion 
of the transactions. And yet they allowed themselves to be 
prevented from hearing the whole story, by technical objections 
manufactured in Westminster Lall. 

What is the reason why a Parliamentary Committee, like the 
huntsman in the fairy tale who tied his legs lest he should run too 
fast, shut up their ears against hearing the whole story lest they 
should arrive at the truth? Can it be that the judges as well as 
the litigants would find it inconvenient to have too much light thrown 
upon the manner in which elections are conducted? The Com- 
mittee, it is said, “ seemed quite surprised” when the counsel for 
the petitioners and the counsel for the sitting Member united in 
declaring the case at an end, requesting them to “come to the 
usual resolutions.” This “ seeming” was quite superfluous on the 
part of a Committee who had so pertinaciously shut their ears 
against evidence. The Committee on the Canterbury election 
omitted the grimace. The charge of bribery against the Tory 
Member for Canterbury has been dropped; and in return, the 
charge of bribery against the Whig Member for St. Alban’s has not 
been pressed home. 


WHAT IS BLASPHEMY? 
Mr. Goutsurn opposed the third reading of the Jews Declara- 
tion Bill, on the ground that “a Jew could not enforce the law 





against blasphemy ”; and Sir Ropert Inéuis declared that “aman | 


imprisoned for blasphemy would be most unjustly punished if 
offices were given to Jews.” 

The Jews must be much changed from their forefathers if they can- 
not enforce the law against blasphemy ; for one of the false accusa- 
tions brought by them against Jesus Christ was, “‘ He blasphemeth.” 

Sir Ronert Inauts’s indirect declaration, that all Jews are blas- 
phemers, indicates a curious construction put upon that epithet by 
Sir Ropert. Jew and Christian worship the same God; they 
habitually use the same religious poems (the Psalms) in their public 


worship ; they both acknowledge a Messiah, the former maintain-~ 


ing that he zs to come, the latter that he has come. By blasphemy, 
Sir Ropert means differing from him on a question of fact. 
Blasphemy, in the mere common acceptation, means speaking 
irreverently of the Deity. To commit blasphemy, a man must be- 
lieve in the existence and attributes of the Deity of whom he speaks 
irreverently, and must speak in a spirit of levity or defiance. 
The Christian missionaries to the Heathen do not blaspheme, 
although the worshipers of the idols whose true character they 
expose think so. Knox, Lutuer, Ripcey, did not blaspheme, al- 
though the adherents of the Church of Rome thought and think so. 
What is called blasphemy by men who, like Sir Rosert Inaxis, set 
up their own opinion as the standard of right and wrong, is not 
unfrequently the utterance of deep veneration and a sincere spirit. 
When we find legislators bewildered by such gross misconcep- 
tions of the real character of blasphemy—when we sce how im- 
possible it is without knowing all the circumstances of the case to 
Say positively that what is called an act of blasphemy may not 
in reality be one of deep religious conviction—it is high time to 
look a little closer into the laws regarding blasphemy, which 
those legislators have enacted or perpetuate. If Sir Ropert Inexis 
classes the Jews among blasphemers, it may be that he classes 
many other persons equally innocent among the blasphemers. 


| 





And while this inquiry is going on, it may be as well to inquire 
whether blasphemy is one of those offences of which the penal law 
can beneficially take cognizance. It would be impious to say that 
in punishing blasphemy we seek to avenge God. Punishing a man 
for blasphemy will not make him religious ; it will only deter him 
from being openly profane. And viewed as a matter of policy—as 
a means of preventing the profane from wantonly hurting the feel- 
ings of their pious neighbours—is there no method of attaining 
this end which is less liable than punishment for blasphemy to con- 
found the innocent with the guilty ? 





COUNTING-OUT. 
Tuere is a North-country proverb to the effect that children and 
persons of weak intellect ought not to be intrusted with edge-tools. 
There are persons whom it seems equally dangerous to intrust with 
the application of general principles. ‘They set to work applying 
and misapplying them, much to the same purpose that we can 
imagine a child hacking about at random with a knife. 

The evil of the scanty and irregular attendance of Members of 
the House of Commons is admitted on allhands. ‘ Count it out!” 
says a sage of the class to which we have been alluding. With all 
due deference to the gentleman, we must “ wear our rue with a 
difference.” 

A thin House is convenient for enabling Ministers to smuggle 
through votes of money in silence. Now votes of money cannot be 
recalled, and concealment of the particulars of national expenditure 
is inexpedient: therefore, when a silent money-vote is pressed in a 
thin House, * counting-out” may justifiably be resorted to. 

On the other hand, Ministers and a majority of the House are 
sometimes averse to the discussion of principles or measures which 
it is for the general interest to have forced upon public attention. 
The method of stifling such discussions most frequently resorted 
to, is by the absence of Members, to prevent a House being 
formed, or to keep it so thin as to afford an excuse for not insisting 
upon a vote. The only way to defeat this trick is by bringing on 
the motion, speaking through the Ilouse at the public, and insisting 
upon taking a vote, to convince the shufflers that they can gain 
nothing but may lose something by absenting themselves. When 
political leaders and their partisans absent themselves to suppress 
discussion, “ counting-out” is playing their game. 

‘The combination of these two cases seems to express pretty 
accurately the rationale of “ counting-out.” 





SOME THOUGHTS ABOUT DUELLING. 

Lorp CarpiGan’s mock trial does not seem to have given so much 
encouragement to the practice of duelling as some good people 
anticipated: at least the “ fighting intelligence” in the news- 
papers does not appear to have been materially increased in quan- 
tity since that event. Neither, however, have the sermons which a 
portion of the press preached upon that text been materially effec- 
tive in diminishing the number of challenges. The latest home 
news of this class is the appearance of Colonel ‘Torrens at Bow 
Street, on the charge of intending (though, in fact, he refused) to 
fight a duel with one of his late co-Commissioners. 

The duel between Colonel Torrens and his adversary would have 
belonged to the most questionable class of all—political duels—duels 
originating in the course of Parliamentary or other political discus- 
sions. ‘These seem more obnoxious to the attacks of reason and 
ridicule than any others. The feudal practice of duelling is exclu- 
sive—the privilege of a ruling caste. ‘The point of honour may be 
cherished by soldiers or noblemen among themselves, but it is cut of 
place at the hustings. You may call out a gentleman for giving you 
the lie in a political discussion, but you cannot call out a drayman for 
spitting in your face on nomination-day. There is a wide distance 
between these two extremes, but it is nowhere vacant: the whole 
interval is filled up with special cases of the “ point of honour,” 
nicely fading into one another. Where are you to draw the line of 
distinction between political quarrels that fall within the fighting 
category and those which do not? The point of honour is a sen- 
timent—a thing of fecling and imagination: it withers in the light 
of argument. It must stand or fall as a whole: the blight which 
catches one branch spreads rapidly to all the rest. 

Again, political duels, besides being more obnoxious to ridicule 
than any others, are also more unmitigatedly mischievous. ‘The 
purity of the domestic hearth has doubtless beeu preserved at times 
by the toleration of the power of self-redress assumed by men in 
such cases. But no good was ever done by a political duel; and 
much harm may be the result of tolerating the practice. Bravery— 
animal courage—is a thing of habit. It is as rare to find an indi- 
vidual in the classes subject to the law of the duello deficient in the 
courage necessary to “hold out his blade and wink,” as it is to find 
one in the classes beyond its pale who could nerve himself to go 
through the operation. The toleration of duels arising out of political 
quarrels is ouly calculated to prevent scrutiny of aristocratic jobs 
and malversations. 

Political duelling sets the practice in a light calculated to 
favour attacks upon it both by reason and law—for the bat- 
teries of both must be brought to bear upon it. Duelling is at 
this time exactly in the condition to be assailable by the law. The 
law can only put an end to those practices which the moral sense 
of society is sufficiently developed to condemn: to punish acts 
which society has not learned to regard as criminal, is to make 
martyrs, not examples. But to enable the law against duelling to 
work out its ends, it must be materially amended. 

The case of Lord Carpican, and many other cases, prove this : 
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they show that we cannot calculate with certainty upon the law 
being carried into effect. The reason is this. The law condemns 
the act of shooting, without inquiring into the circumstances. The 
letter of the law is the same against him who has been goaded or 
bullied into a duel, and him who has provokedit. But jurors revolt 
at the idea of exposing the less culpable party to as severe a punish- 
ment as the more culpable party. ‘The law affords them no means 
of escaping from this dilemma, and they take refuge in an equivo- 
cating verdict. The rectitude of the juror’s mind is impaired: 
he is forced to be insincere, and reconciles himself to conscious 
insincerity. And the fate of the party accused depends not upon the 
law, but the vague and it may be capricious sympathies of the jurors. 

How to amend the law, is a more difficult question. There isa 
class of moralists who make short and easy work of it: they say, all 
duelling is sinful, therefore punish all duellists. ‘These moralists 
think that applying an epithet is a demonstration. They have 
a vague idea that sin is bad and ought to be punished; and as 
soon as they find the word sinful applicable to one of a class of 
actions, they jump at the conclusion that all the rest are sinful also, 
and ought therefore to be punished. They are ignorant that 
what they call classification is often a mere work of the will—a 
determination to give prominence to one characteristic feature com- 
mon to all the individuals included in a class, and to overlook their 
distinctive features. With them, a duel is two men shooting at each 
other ; all the rest of the transaction they pass over as unessential. 

The legislator must go more patiently and discriminatingly to 
work. The practice of duelling, he finds, is one which is con- 
templated by men with a mixed feeling of approbation and dis- 
approbation. Equivocal acts of this kind are the most difficult 
of management for the penal legislator. The general rule above 
alluded to—that no law for inflicting punishment upon acts which 
the moral sense of the community (that is of the majority) does 
not previously feel to be criminal are ever productive of good— 
is an easy guide for the Jegislator in all clear cases, but it is diffi- 
cult of application where an act is half-deprecated half-applauded 
by the bystanders. 

The duellist is sympathized with for various reasons. His action 
has the appearance of courage, and all admire courage: not with- 
out cause, for the virtue of the coward is at the mercy of all who 
are strong and reckless. Courage is a necessary ingredient of vir- 
tue, and therefore even its shadow or counterieit is respected. 
Again, men sympathize with honest indignation, even when it is 
carried too far. There are outrages so gross as to make even in- 
different spectators judge leniently of him who takes the law into his 
own hand. Men indulge freely in this sympathy with courage and 
self-redress, because they feel that others do the same. Man is | 
gregarious even in his sentiments and opinions, and can only think 
or feel strongly along with a crowd. ‘The sentiment strengthens 
by becoming traditional, handed down from father to son. The 
sentiment favourable to duelling is the growth of centuries—rooted, 
inveterate, even in those who condemn the practice in the abstract: 
it has vegetated intoa law. The duellist is dragged to the field by 
the united forces of many generations. 

There are circumstances, however, under which all this sympathy 
vanishes. The duellist, to command respect, must be a man pos- 
sessed of high principle and good qualities. The abandoned ruffian, 
who makes his strength or skill the measure of his licence, is shunned 
and detested. ‘The overbearing man, who relying ou his courage 
tramples on the rights of his weaker neighbours, is hated as an 
oppressor. Although custom requires that the wronged and the 
wrongdoer should confront each other in equal fight, there are 
cases in which were the latter to return the fire of his antagonist, 
no man would hesitate to call him murderer. 

In short, unenlightened though public sentiment still is upon the 
subject of duelling, light is breaking in. A distinction is made be- 
tween one duel and another. A wise legislator would avail him- 
self of these rudiments of a healthier opinion, and try what could 
be effected by a classification of duels, and an allotment of punish- 
ment to each in proportion to its criminality—that is, to the injury 
it is calculated to effect upon socicty. 

In the first place, all duels imply a breach of the law on the part 
of all parties concerned. Itis essential to the order of society that 
every individual give up all claim to right himself, to judge and en- 
force judgment in his own case. ‘The law must be the sole arbiter, 
and the ministers of the law the only parties allowed to carry it 
into effect. A state of society in which every man may take upon 
him to right his own wrongs, has not emerged from or is relapsing 
into anarchy. Every duellist, therefore, shakes the stability of the 
law ; and punishment is necessary to deter from such practices. But 
the punishment, to be of use, must, on the one hand, be sufficiently 
severe to afford a motive for tryiug to avoid a duel, and on the 
other, not so heavy as to enlist the sympathy of the public in favour 
of the party punished: excessive infliction defeats its own end. 





For fighting a duel, unaccompanied by aggravating circumstances, 
all parties concerned ought to be punished, not so much on the 
ground of any thing inherently wrong in the act, as because they 
have violated the law. Right or wrong, the law must be obeyed | 
while it is law. Adi parties ought to be punished ; for it not unfre- 
quently happens that the seconds are more culpable than their 
principals. 

Having laid down this rule for all duels, the law should make a 
distinction between the parties whose infraction of the law has 
been attended with extenuating circumstances on the one hand 
or with aggravating circumstances on the other. Every party 
proved to have been concerned in a duel ought, upon that simple 
proof alone, to be amenable to the law ; but it ought to be open to 





the accused to produce evidence as to extenuating circumstances, 
and incumbent upon the prosecutor to charge and produce evidence 
as to aggravating circumstances where they exist.* And the amount 
of punishment should be made to depend upon all the circum- 
stances of the case. The punishment attached to the mere breach 
of the law ought to be alleviated in the case of the principal who had 
received strong provocation, and in the case of the second who had 
done all he could consistently with the prejudices of society to 
avert a hostile meeting: it ought to be increased in the case of a 
principal giving gross provocation, or a second who precipitated a 
hostile meeting. By enforcing such distinctions, sympathy would 
not be excited for the parties punished, and the growing disap- 
probation of the worse classes of duels would be strengthened. 

Some such arrangement seems calculated to restrain the practice 
of duelling within narrower limits. Its total suppression must pro- 
ceed from increased wisdom on the part of society: penal laws 
cannot put it down. Juster notions of true courage, and the moral 
beauty or deformity of actions—a stronger and more abiding sense 
of duty—superiority to mere staye-effect—these are the elements 
which must root out duelling from cur customs. It is a childish- 
ness which society is cutgrowing. 

* Duelling is one of those cases which put in a strong light the necessity of 
a public prosecutor. In duelling all the parties concerned are guilty, and con- 
sequently none of them dare or are inclined to prosecute. The binding over a 
policeman or chance witness to prosecute is a miserable substitute. There 
ought to be a public officer to discharge the duty. 





JURISDICTION. 


Some advocates of the claims advanced by the majority in the Ge- 
neral Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland think they have esta- 
blished their case when they say that the State has attributed 
“ spiritual jurisdiction ” exclusively to the Civil Courts, in the same 
manner that it has attributed “ maritime jurisdiction ” to the Ad- 
miralty Courts, jurisdiction in cases of marriage, &c. to Doctors 
Commons, and so on. The parallel does not hold good. These 
Courts claim only to declare what is law, not to make it: but the 
Kirk of Scotland claims legislative authority as well as jurisdiction. 
The Legislature can enact that judicatures be appointed, but it 
cannot strip itself of its legislative functions. 





THE PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 
Tue Concert of Monday was en improvement on the preceding one. 
The musical standard was altogether higher: every thing was excel- 
lent of its kind, and the only defects were those of performance. The 
consequence of making, as in the former concert, one composition of 
second-rate character a prominent feature in the scheme, was to drag 
down the entire selection toits level. ‘The Directors knew that a single 
production from a great master would bave given the rest no chance 
of apatient hearing, and therefore associated MENDELSSoHN’s Hymn 
with a Sinfonia by Rres, an Overture by Bertioz, and a Concerto by 
The entire tone of the concert was thus lowered. On 


KREUTZER. ‘ 
Monday night the masters of the art, as will be seen, took their turn. 
ACT I. 
POT TTT pt be sense nes «.. Haypn. 
Sestetto, Miss Bracu, Miss Woopyart, Miss M. B. Hawes, 
Mr. Hopss, Mr. J. L. Harroy, and Mr. Macurn, ‘‘ Lo! 
cherab hands” (Palestine) .........+46- Nias Bae ee Dr. Crorcu. 
Coucer:o, Violin, Mr. Wonrr ....c.cccccccscrccees Wotrr. 





Quintetto, Miss Brrcu, Miss Woopyarr, Miss M. B, Hawes, 
Mr. Hosss, and Mr. Macurn, “ Oh, cielo clemente’’ Ud 
MEYERBEER. 


Crociato in Egitto) .......00... Corr ecceereescsee ree 3 i 
Overture, Furyanthe ...cccccscsseccsecsccecs ee eeercese C. M. Von WEBER» 
ACT IL 
Sinfonia in C ........csecrcecseseres ccseccecseveres Mozart. 
Terzetto, Miss Bircu, Miss Woopyarr, and Miss M. B. 
fawes, “ Giovinetto Cavalier’? (Ii Crociato in Egittv) Meverserr. 


Quintetto, two Violins, two Violas, and Violoucello, Messrs. 
3LAGROVE, Warts, Loner. Hinr, and Linney .... . 
Quintetto, Miss Brrcu, Miss Woonyarr, Miss M. B, Hawes, 
Mr. Hoses, and Mr. Macuiy, ‘* Zemira! children ”’ 
(Azor and Zemird) ...-+e+eseerese Relsiaie Se sigeinatew nce . Sponr. 
Overture, Aing Stephen ...... seoeern ie be ore Heeb Sie BEETHOVEN. 
Leader, Mr. T. Cooxke—-Couductor, Mr. Porrer. 

The execution of two Sinfonias so well known as the No. 5 of Haypn 
and the Jupiter of Mozart ought to have been much more perfect than 
it was. The orchestra certainly is not improved this year. Many 
young performers have been introduced, who have not yet been disci- 
plined into orchestral duty. Very excellent players, we dare say, they 
are; but they have yet to learn that they are but parts of a machine, 
directed by the composer and set in motion by the conductor; and that 
for any individual to give his own reading or expression to a passage-—— 
to volunteer a crescendo or to make a display of himself in any way—is 
an impertinence, and an injury to the effect of a piece. A want of com- 
bination in the wind instruments is distressingly felt: it never seems to 
be aimed at; each one thinks of himself, and cares little for his neigh- 
bours. Nicuotson, Wittman, and Macinrosu, used to play together ; 
the colour, the expression, the quality of tone was alike, Their sue- 
cessors aim at nothing of the sort. The origin of this defect—and 
a grievous one it is—may be traced to the introduction of BAUMAN into 
the band; whose fuzzy, toneless noise, mixing with nothing, renders the 
combination to which our ears were once accustomed hopeless. LinDLEY 
played the trio in Haypn’s Sinfonia with the same neatness as ever. 
It was precisely what we remember more than forty years since, and 
produced the same desire for an encore. Mr. Wotrr is not unknown 
to the London orchestras, although he has for some years studied in 
Germany. His playing is of a superior kind—abundant in execution, 
yet devoid of mere trickery. His Concerto was well written ; and its. 
style was that of a good school, without displaying or aiming at much 
originality. The Quintet of BeETHovEN was the most finished per- 
formance of the evening; for every man was more than competent to 
his duty, and previous rehearsal imparted all else that was necessary. 

This, as will be seen, was a songless concert. What a thing of sport 
and chance is the vocal part of a Philharmonic bill! One night we 


BeETHovEN. 





have songs only, the next songs are banished. This savours more of 
whim or caprice than well-matured judgment, and makes us think that 
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the Directors really don’t know what to be at. Having decided on the 
pieces to be performed, the next step, we should suppose, would be to 
engage competent singers; or rather, the previous inquiry should have 
been, can we engage them—are they to be had? But this considera- 
tion, it is clear, never enters their thoughts. A treble singer, for ex- 
ample, is with them supposed to be competent to sing any treble part, 
no matter what her country or training; and to a bass singer just 
escaped from a country cathedral is allotted a difficult part in a very diffi- 
cult Italian opera. Need we describe the ludicrous result? The only 
piece that was well sung was the Quintet from Palestine, one of the most 
satisfactory of Dr. Crorcn’s efforts. The beautiful finale to the first 
act of Sponr’s Zemire and Azor (which ought to have commenced with 
“ Sprich, guter Ali”) was, altogether, very imperfectly executed. Miss 
Bircu, whose intonation was extremely faulty, was wholly unequal to 
grapple with a part requiring a first-rate singer; and Mr. Macuin 
made sad havoe with the bass. So flanked, the efforts of the other 
singers were palsied; and there was nothing like “ concert of voices,” 
mom beginuing to end. The band, too, always seem to forget that 
.Pour’s instrumentation, beautiful as it is, is but an accompaniment. 
Che wind instruments were especially vociferous. 

The concert concluded with an Overture of BEETHOVEN’s, which has 
Jong remained in undisturbed repose in the Society’s library. It is not 
worthy to rauk beside his Egmont or Fidelio, although occasionally 
rising into grandeur. If worthy to be played at all, it should have had 
a better place in the scheme. 





HAYDN’S “ SEASONS.” 

AFTER an existence of nearly halfa century, this last gift of Haypn 
to his art and to the world has been produced in England; not by the 
rich and titled patrons, as they call themselves, of music, but by an 
association of professional chorus-singers. This society, which is of 
recent formation, has been called into existence by external causes. 
A London chorus-singer, fifty years since, was a bellower, whose 
excellence was tested by the strength of his lungs. Any thing like 
polish—any attempt at light and shade in a chorus—was never thought 
of; he who sang loudest sang best. The superior discipline of some of 
the provincial choral societies, the mighty and massy power of the 
Exeter Hall chorus, and the performance of the German Opera in 
London, have given a new character and a different estimation to 
chorus-singing ; and our chorus-singers by profession have found it 
necessary, in order to retain their occupation, to apply themselves to 
study, and above all, to unite for frequent practice under a competent 
director. ‘The beneficial effects of such an association were sufficiently 
manifest on Wednesday night. An entire work, as such unknown to 
English hearers, was brought out; and all its choral effects, various and 
beautiful as they are, were displayed with a degree of accuracy as novel 
as it was delightful. Every thing that depended on the members of the 
society was admirably done; and, in fact, they were the principal 
singers. These, then, are the real patrous of their art; and they have 
given another illustration of the opinion we have long held and avowed, 
that the impulse which musical taste is destined to receive in this 
country will be from the middle ranks: the spirit of knowledge and 
the desire of improvement are ascending, and in a short time the aristo- 
cracy will be the musical vulgar. 

The attendance on Wednesday evening was another corroboration of 
the same fact. Among persons, we will not say possessing, but pre- 
tending to possess musical taste, and affecting musical sympathies, we 
might have expected willing and cordial support to such an effort: the 
name of Haypn, connected with a work of high Continental repute, 
and withal new to London, ought to have insured a crowded room: 
but the audience was not composed of concert-frequenters of any sort. 
We saw not a single Director of the Ancient Concerts ; and we believe 
Moscuetes was the only member of the Philharmonic present as an 
auditor, to whose ears the work was alone familiar. For ourselves, we 
desire emphatically to record our thanks to the members of the Pro- 
fessional Choral Society for the greatest musical treat we have enjoyed 
in London for several years. 

Of the work itself we have recently had oceasion to speak; but, 


familiar as our eyes have long been with the score, we were compara- | 


tively unaware of the enjoyment to be derived from hearing the entire 
cantata. Noone ungifted with a keen and hearty enjoyment of the 


beauties of nature could have produced such a work as The Seasons ; | 


and no one unblessed with the conviction that “ these, as they change, 
are but the varied God,” could have so portrayed his goodness and the 
happiness of his creatures in all their vicissitudes. In this sense 
The Seasons may be preperly regarded as a religious work: the 
chorus of vintagers is the spoutaneous offering of gratitude, and 
every festive or joyful event is a tribute to the Divine benevolence. 
The real title of the work is “ The Goodness of God in the Seasons.” 

We have said that the members of the Choral Society were in fact 
the principal singers. The characters in the work are Jane, Albert, 
and Simon; which should have been given to three efficient singers, 
and nomore. Against the absurdity of dividing a part between two 
performers we have often remonstrated,—an absurdity which no prece- 
dent could justify, and one of but recent adoption, 
should like to know, was the performance benefited or the audience 
gratified by converting PHILuirs into a listener when he might have 
been a singer? Why is an incompetent singer engaged when a com- 
petent one sits idle in the orchestra? And such, as to the music he 
had to sing, was Mr. Srrerron. Jane was, by turns, Miss Biren and 
Miss Woopyart—the latter proving herself, on this occasion, the 
better singer of the two; Albert was Mr. Horncastie and Mr. Ben- 
NETT ; Simon, Mr. Paiwires and Mr. Srrerrox. Now all the money 
expended in these duplicates was not only a needless but an injurious 
disbursement, and one which, we apprehend, the Society’s funds are 
not in a condition to afford. We would impress on them at the com- 
mencement of their career, the policy of engaging, at any subsequent con- 
certs, enough of the best singers to carry any work through, and no more. 

We trust that the encouragement which this first essay received, 
though far less than it ought to have been, will have been sufficient to 
Occasion a repetition of similar performances: and we would remind 
all who are real lovers of good music, that if they wish it to prosper 
and to have its enjoyments open to them, every well-directed effort 
to this end has a claim to their support. 


In what respect, we | 
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| MR. SPALDING’S ITALY AND THE ITALIAN ISLANDS. 

| Tus addition to the Edinburgh Cabinet Library maintains the 
| high reputation of that cheap and useful series, in every point of 
| view. The subject of the work fills up a void in our popular 
| literature, and its execution is very able. Mr. Spatpine has 
| not only brought to his task extensive reading and some research, 
| but a knowledge derived from a residence in Italy enables him to 
realize the descriptions of other writers, and to supply the short- 
comings of the learned, by pictures of his own. The book, more- 
over, has merits which neither reading nor local knowledge wilk 
alone produce. Mr. Sratpine is a man of acumen, sense, and 
acquaintance with life: his style, if not always forcible, is gene- 
rally close, always clear, and by no means deficient in a quiet 
vitality. In short, Italy and the Italian Islands will be found a 
book alike valuable perused by itself or as a commentary upon 
Roman history; whilst, coming down to the present day, it pre- 
sents in a short compass a précis of the modern history of Italy. 

Italy, as Mr. Spacpina truly remarks, is the only country that 
has been distinguished in several periods, and exercised in each a 
direct influence upon the civilization of mankind. The arts of 
Egypt and the intellect of Greece were limited to the classical 
ages in their immediate effect: the Romans not only subdued the 
ancient world, and bequeathed to modern Europe the germs of 
many institutions, but commerce, municipalities, and modern lite- 
rature originated with the Italians of the middle ages, to be fol- 
lowed shortly after by architecture, music, painting, and the first 
gleam of true science and philosophy. 

This peculiar characteristic of Italy has prescribed to Mr. 
| SpanprnG the arrangements of this work so far as man and his pro- 
| ductions are concerned ; his formal division embracing the classical, 
the dark or middle, and the later ages; but being in reality of 
a more extensive character, each period having its rise and decline 
as well as its zenith. Thus the history of ancient Italy embraces, 
first, a glimpse of the Etruscans and other predecessors of the 
Romans, coming down to the expulsion of the Kings; it next treats 
of the Republic and the Empire till the year 180 a.p.; and then 
traces the rapid decline of the Roman power until the overthrow of 
the Western Empire. The dark and middle ages embrace two 
divisions,—from 476 to 1000 a.p., during which period Europe 
- was in a state of deplorable ignorance and anarchy; the second 
section (from 1000 to 1500) describing the progress of freedom, 
commerce, and navigation, in the Italian republics, with the rise 
and maturity of her literature. The last division extends from 
1500 to the present time; but the first hundred years alone is a 
period of glory, and that only in the arts, for political downfal and 
territorial division of Italy had begun at the commencement of the 
era. 
| Though we have traced the leading outlines of the chronological 
| arrangement, yet several sections are further broken down into 
smaller subdivisions, for the sake of more convenient treatment. 
In each chronological period the topics selected for the exposition 
| of the subject are the same,—history, rather constitutional and 
| political than narrating events ; topography; literature; arts, and 
| society ; the latter embracing religion, manners, and the character 
| of the people, with the nature and estimation of their industrial 
| pursuits. A variety of miscellaneous topics are introduced in 
| separate chapters—for example, the first one contains the geography 

of Italy, and the last its statistics. 

; In every part of so wide a field of human knowledge very few 
| persons could be equally informed; and both the matter of Italy 
| and the Italians and the mind which animates and disposes it will 
| be found to differ in different sections. The most interesting in 
their nature, and it seems to us the topics most completely and 
effectively handled by Mr. Spatprya, are the political history and 
the pictures of society. Inhis literary criticism the Edinburgh Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric (which is somewhat surprising) is very seldom 
profound, and not always original ; and even his justice sometimes 
| wears a commonplace air, though exceptions can undoubtedly be 
| pointed out—as in the estimate of Lucay’s Pharsalia. In art he 
| is probably much less instructed than in literature; but, drawing 
his judgments from the best authorities, what he has to say is 
sufficient; and when he conveys his own impressions of a work, he 
is vivid in description and convincing in conclusion—as in speaking 
of St. Mark’s Square at Venice. But both in letters and in the 
fine arts he presents to his readers a succinct account of the lives and 
productions of Italian genius ; forming a gallery of portraits, and a 
history of intellect from the first dawn of records down to the pre- 
sent time, more complete than can be found elsewhere. We do not,, 
it must be understood, claim for Mr. Srauprne the praise of dis- 
covery or original research, though it is probable he may now and 
then be entitled toit. The first merit of Jta/y and the Italian Islands 
consists in bringing together in a popular form the cream of very ex- 
tensive and often of very recondite reading,—ancient classics and 
their scholiasts, the learned but diffuse and somewhat indiscriminate 
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commentators at the revival of letters, together with the equally 
learned, more critical, but rather speculative labours of the modern 
Germans. The next great merit is the increased light which well- 
selected particulars respecting one subject are made to throw upon 
that subject, especially when illustrated by an under-current of com- 
mentary infused through the narrative. We think it possible, for 
example, that many a pedant might be perfectly familiar with the 
authorities whence Mr. Spatpine draws his information, yet not 
have so clear an idea of the state of ancient society as an unlearned 
person perusing Italy and the Italian Islands. 

The following sketch of general morality under the Empire, 
may be taken as a favourable and at the same time fair specimen 
of Mr. Spaxprne’s style; in which a few well-chosen instances ex- 
emplify the subject better than an over-crowding of many par- 
ticulars. | 

GENERAL CORRUPTION OF IMPERIAL ROME. 

For the aspect of the times in general, it may be enough to take one isolated 
feature from each of the three great sections of national life—the court, the 
senate-house, and the haunts of the people. 

The reign of crime in the imperial palaces during the worst times was a 
fearfully exaggerated prototype of those horrors which stained the petty courts 
of Italy in the later of the middle ages. The Roman series of executions and 
confiscations, indeed, prompted solely by suspicion or avarice, has had no equal 
since its own days; but there have been repeated likenesses of the imperial 
mixture of Jewdness, cruelty, unbridled passions, and extravagance of retine- 
ment. There was much of a modern taste in Nero's favourite amusement of 
scouring the streets by night, insulting every one he met, and sometimes re- 
turning to his palace soundly beaten; a recreation emulated successively by 
the Emperors Otho, Commodus, and Heliogabalus. But we can conceive our- 
selves studying the history of the Sforza or the Ducal Medici when we turn 
to the darker pages of Nero’s annals; when we see him in his closet with the 
hag Locusta, trying experiments upon poisons ; when he enters the banqucting- 
hall, and in the midst of his court sees his victiin Britannicus drink the potion, 
and fall on the floor in convulsions; when we watch the speechless horror of 
the spectators, and behold among them the unfortunate Octavia, the sister of 
the murdered man and the wife of the murderer; and when, in the same night, 
amidst darkness, rain, and tempest, we follow the corpse to the Campus Mar- 
tius, and see it thrust into its nameless grave. 

The general reputation of the Imperial Senate may be gathered from two 
sources; from the younger Pliny’s contemptuous description of their monu- 
ment on the Tiburtine road in honour of Pallas, the freedman of Claudius, 
with their act in honour of the same worthless favourite; and from the bitter 
put well-merited satire of Juvenal, in which he represents the Fathers of Rome 
as called together by Domitian to deliberate on the best way of dressing a 
turbot. One other example, a simply-told fact, will teach us how far official 
subserviency could carry the degradation of personal character. While Tibe- 
rius was on the throne, Titius Sabinus, an associate of the murdered Germani- 
cus, was enticed by one of his own friends to enter his house, and there express 
his indignation against the tyrant. Three senators, hidden between the ceiling 
of the chamber and the roof of the mansion, were allowcd to overhear the con- 
versation ; and as soon as Titius had quitted the place, the four traitors con- 
cocted a memorial to the Emperor, in which they set forth the seditious words 
they had heard spoken, and boastingly related the infamous meanness by which 
they had purchased their knowledge. 

The populace we shall better understand when we come to examine the pub- 
lic amusements, for these were their sole occupation. If they received their 
allowance of food and had the circus and amphitheatres opened to them, they 
were contented and most loyal subjects: for these reasons they did not hate 
the bad Emperors; on the contrary, they usually liked them better than the 
good ones. Most of those extravagant and profligate despots scattered their 
treasures freely among the mob, while their cruclty exhausted itself on the 
rich and noble. These the Emperors might always destroy with impunity ; 
but it was not so safe to attempt executing any member of their own house- 
hold ; it was still less safe to provoke the imperial guard; and, pampered and 
wretched as the Roman populace were, an attack on them would have been the 
most hazardous adventure of any. Nero, with his mad jollity, his shameless 
exhibitions of himself, and the unequalled splendour of his spectacles, was the 
idol of the rabble; who long hung garlands on his tomb upon the Pincian 
Mount, believing for many years that he was still alive, and would return to 
punish his enemies and restore the regretted days of licence. 

In the year of grace 69, the troops of Vespasian stormed Rome, which was 
held by Vitellius. The two parties fought in three divisions—in the gardens 
of Sallust, among the strects of the Campus Martius, and at the rampart of 
the Prietorian barrack. At all these points the populace of the city swarmed 
out and looked on, cheering the combatants as they would have done in the 
amphitheatre; the wine-shops and other scenes of guilt stood open in the 
middle of the fight; the people resorted to them to spend the money which 
they plundered from the dying and the dead; and, when the battle was over, 
they hurried tothe Aventine to see the capture of Vitellius, their late favourite, 
followed him while he was dragged, with his hands bound, across the Forum 
to the Gemonian Stairs, and shouted as they belield the soldiers kill him. 

“ There is nothing new under the sun.” The kidnapping of 
freedmen in the United States—the old Scotch Highland and 
modern Italian fashion of pouncing upon gentlemen well-to-do and 
detaining them till ransomed—with the slave-markets of Constan- 
tinople, Egypt, and the Southern provinces of America—were 
all to be found in Imperial Rome. 

SLAVES AND SLAVE SYSTEM IN ROME. 

In Rome and throughout Italy there were outrages in abundance which the 
imperial police durst not overlook. As examples, we may select crimes which 
seem to have together formed a profession practised by numerous bands of mis- 
creants; kidnapping, highway-robbery, and housebreaking. The first of these 
offences is mentioned in the last ages of the Republic as committed on tra- 
vellers ; it again occurs repeatedly under the Emperors; Hadrian attempted to 
stop it by an ordinance for shutting up the private slave-prisons, in some of 
which the robbers contrived to conceal their captives; but the private dun- 
arsag and the crime lasted as long as the Empire. The victims appear to have 

een sometimes detained for years at hard labour; but the frequency of the 
outrage can scarcely be accounted for, unless we believe that the banditti held 
their prisoners to ransom, like the modern Italian robbers. Qne of the most 
noted haunts of the ancient highwaymen was the Pontine Marshes, which lay 
conveniently near the high-road from Naples to Rome; and another, not less 
infested, was the Gallinarian Wood, which stretched northward from Cume, 
and by its situation enabled the bandits to sally out on those’persons of rank 
who spent the summer-months on the coast of Campania. When the military 
police scoured those forests and guarded their outlets, they produced by their 
vigilance another and worse evil ; for the villains then fled to Rome, hid them- 
selves amidst the labyrinth of the overgrown city, (as modern thieves find 
themselves safest in Paris or London, ) and committed daring robberies by night 
en the persons and dwellinghouses of the citizens. rho 











From the seventh century of the city, the market -places in Rome were, on 
the days of sale, not at all unlike what an Eastern slave-bazaar is at present. 
The slave- merchants, a class notorious for dishonesty, and strictly watched by 
the police, kept their victims in large warehouses, whence they were brought 
out in crowds, and exhibited in barred cages, with descriptive labels hung round 
their necks. Ifa slave had been recently made captive, a circumstance which 
greatly increased his price, he had his feet chalked; if he was not warranted 
sound, a cap was put upon his hcad ; and if a customer desired it, he was made 
to come out of his den and show his paces on the pavement of the porticoes. 
There were three regular sources from which Italy was supplied with these un- 
fortunate beings. The first was opened by the frequent wars of the Republic 
and Empire, from all of which were derived large numbers of prisoners. There 
was, secondly, an established slave-trade, which had its principal marts in the 
islands of Greece, on the coast of Syria, and in Egypt, receiving its supplies 
partly from the incessant wars of the Asiaties, and partly from kidnapping and 
piracy. There were, thirdly, the slaves already imported, whuse descendants 
were retained in the families of their proprietors. 

If the bondmen were brought from a distance, their birth-place had great in- 
fluence in fixing their reputation, their price, and the nature of their work. 
The natives of Asia Minor were the usual attendants on feasts, and the wretched 
ministers of their masters’ debauchery; the Alexandrian Greeks were thought 
to make the best buffoons; the Greeks of the continent were most frequently 


/ employed as teachers, artists, or artisans; the errand-porters, litter-carriers, 


and other labourers, were selected from all nations, but oftenest from the 
Northern regions both of Asia and Europe; the Dacians, Get,‘and other Ger- 
manic tribes, were the favourite gladiators ; and the barbarians of Britain, whom 
the Italians were pleased to think a tall and handsome race, commonly figured 
as assistants and supernumeraries in the theatres. ‘The mountaineers from the 
half-conquered islands of Corsica and Sardinia were considered the fiercest and 
most useless of all menials : indeed, they very frequently destroyed themselves; 
and the natives of the latter were contemptuously characterized in a current 
proverb. 

Every one, however slightly acquainted with antiquity, has heard 
of the “* Diurna Acta”; but few have the distinct notion of Roman 
newspapers, conveyed by the following extract, though we think the 
“fact” of their existence has not been so much “overlooked” as 
Mr. Spatvine infers. News, indeed, seems a necessary of life. 
There were a class of news-writers in India; in Europe, wandering 
pilgrims and such like answered the purpose of penny-a-liners, till 
the post-office arose, when we had “ writers” too, who circulated 
manuscript reports; and persons of a similar kind, though under 
different names, may be found in very barbarous states of society. 
The superiority of modern newspapers, in circulation and variety 
of news, is mechanical, or accidental. Their distinguishing cha- 
racteristics are their advocacy, commentary, and criticism,— matters 
provided for the people to a certain extent in the ancient world, 
by the Roman Forums and the Theatre and Pnyx of Athens. 

ROMAN NEWSPAPERS. 

The Romans, though we are apt to overlook the fact, had registers of politics 
and intelligence, which were really not unlike our own newspapers in their 
contents, but immeasurably inferior in the mode of circulation. 

The journals of the Senate and National Conventions long contained little 
more than entries resembling those in our collected acts of Parliament. These 
furnished most of the materials from which till 625 the Pontiffs compiled their 
annals; and there is also proof that, after the Republic bad extended its domi- 
nions, those official journals were regularly copied and transmitted to public 
men living at a distance. But these sources were not enough. Every man 
abroad had his correspondents in Rome; and when the task of collecting news 
became more difficult, several persons assumed newsmongering as a trade, taking 
in short-hand notes of the proceedings at public meetings, and selling copies of 
them as well as of the common gossip of the day, and the official journals. 
Julius Cesar, in 694, established a regular system for recording the delibera- 
tions both of the Senate and the Conventions, in a form much like our reports 
of Parliamentary debates; and he allowed these accounts to be copied and 
freely circulated. Although Augustus stopped the publication of the reports, 
the restraint was soon afterwards withdrawn; and even after their introduction 
by Julius, these and all other archives of the state were so unreservedly open 
to the public, and their contents were diffused in so many shapes, that we are 
often uncertain whether the sources to which the Roman authors refer are 
these official reports, or the notes of professional short-hand writers, or, finally, 
those collections of common news that were handed about with the other 
pieces of information. 

But we are less curious to disentangle this confusion than to learn some of 
the subjects which were discussed in the news-journals. The accounts of the 
political debates embraced the acts and resolutions, the rescripts of the Em- 
perors, the reports of magistrates or committees, the names of the voters, (like 
that of Thrasea Petus, whose silent dissent was watched with such eagerness 
by the provincials,) the speeches, their reception, and the squabbles of the de- 
baters. Stray articles of law-intelligence seem to have found their way into 
these collections. There were likewise occasional notices extracted from the 
local registers of births, and announcements of marriages, divorces, deaths, and 
funerals, as also descriptions of new public buildings, shows of gladiators, and 
such ordinary themes. Julius Cesar, who read the news-sheet every morning, 
gave strict orders that Cicero’s witty sayings should be regularly added to the 
other current matter. The journals, too, like our own, were the receptacles 
for all tragical and marvellous occurrences; and Pliny derived from them many 
of the odd storics inserted in his Encyclopedia, among which the following 
may be cited. The gazettes related that on the day when Cicero defended 
Milo there descended a shower of bricks; that under Augustus a burgher of 
Fesule walked to the Capitol in a procession formed by his own sixty-three 
descendants; that when a slave of the unfortunate Titus Sabinus had been 
executed by Tiberius, his dog watched the corpse, carried food to its mouth, 
and, on its being thrown into the Tiber, swam after it and strove to bring it to 
land; and that in the reign of Claudius a pheonix from Egypt was publicly 
exhibited in Rome; which last story, however, Pliny truly pronounces to be a 
manifest invention. 

In general conclusions, we think Mr. Sparpine mostly true: he 
sometimes overrates particular instances. As clinching examples 
of the “ morals and happiness” of Imperial Rome, he adduces two 
monumental inscriptions,—one by the Emperor Ciavpius to the 
memory of the elder Acrirriva, which might be dictated by ge- 
nuine affection; but even if hypocritical, what people would be 
safe if the ostentatious morality of its governors were to con- 
demn it? The other evidence is as follows. 

“ The first was found in 1797, on the hills of Decima, north-east from Ostia. 
It tells its own tale of heartless, thoughtless, and unblushing sclfishness. ‘I 
who speak from this marble tomb was born at Tralles, in Asia. Often did I 
repair to Bais, to enjoy its tepid baths and wander in its delightful neighbour- 
hood by the sea. My heir, mindful of this my honourable life, and,of my last 
request, employed a part of my wealth in erecting this receptacle for the bones 
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of me and my descendants—this temple sacred to our shades. But thou who 
readest these lines, of thee I request only that thou wouldst breathe this prayer 
for me, “ May the earth lie lightly on thee, Socrates, son of Astomachus.”’” 

There is nothing “ honourable” in the life of this Epicurean phi- 
losopher, (though the phrase seems the choice of his “ heir,” but 
there is nothing so bad as to condemn the entire age in which he 
lived. The man led a quiet life in troublesome tines, effeminately 
but elegantly, and without wasting his substance—as we may gather 
from the gratitude of the heir. There are hundreds, nay thou- 
sands, in every age, who have emulated the life, but not the candour 
of * Socrates, son of Astomachus.” : 

Let us turn from the ancient world to give a few examples of the 
author’s manner of treating modern subjects, where original ob- 
servation supports extensive reading. 

MUSIC OF ITALY. 

It may excite surprise that music should not have been enumerated among 
the diversions of the people at large. The liking for this art, and the fine mu- 
sical organization, are indeed general ; but the result is not at all what those 
who have not seen Italy are accustomed to believe. The music of the lower 
classes is of two kinds. ‘That which can alone be considered as their own pro- 
perty has its seat among the peasantry, and scarcely —— the towns, 
except in the airs which are played to some of the popular dances, like the 


tarantella of Naples and the Roman saltarello. This national music may have | 


interest for the antiquarics of the science, who try to recognize in it the ancient 
scales; or it may have charms for those connoisseurs whose taste is peculiarly 
educated; but for the common ear it is as unattractive as it is unvaried. / 

few airs have indeed been collected, particularly about Venice and Naples, 
which possess a wild originality; still the general character is very little supe- 
rior to the nasal chant with which the shepherds in the Campagna of Rome 
imitate successfully the harshest sounds emitted by their favourite instrument 


the Calabrian bagpipe. The sccond kind of popular music is found in the | 


towns, where we often hear excellent singing ia parts, still oftener vocal solos 
skilfully performed, and occasionally serenades with the guitar, which acquire 
an additional interest from their romantic associations. But every thing in 
these performances is borrowed. ‘The airs are usually those of the favourite 


operas; and the performers, with their own national readiness, have learned | 


them in the theatres, or by listening at the windows of houses in which con- 
certs are given. 
Italian music, then, is the fruit of artificial cultivation, and its office is to 
minister to the amusement of the aristocracy. Its character and fame are 
fixed; and it is no part of the plan which has been laid down for these pages, 
either to relate its history or to describe the means used for cultivating it. 
The opera, or musical drama, is its great field; and in all the capitals, except 
Rome, the goverument in different ways contributes to the support of the 
chief operatic company. This indeed is distinctively the drama of Italy; it is 
ven considered as exclusively the poetical drama, for in ordinary talk, and in 
the playbills, a play without music is described as prosa. The immense the- 
atres of the Scala at Milan and the San Carlo at Naples, which are the largest 
and finest houses, are also the most celebrated for their exhibitions. The per- 
formers may be said to sing for the pit; since the fashionable audience in the 
boxes resort to the place as a lounge and place of rendezvous, and the con- 
versation of such parties produces a hum which makes it difficult to hear the 
music, and is interrupted only by the commencement of a favourite air or of 
the ballet. The preparations for the 
for nob uniicgqucnmy woot three Goores make nv the whole yarety during a 


season. 





GENERIC FEATURES OF ITALIAN LANDSCAPES. 

When we fist tread the soil of Italy, the, loveliness of the landscape ab- 
sorbs our whole attention. Association, indeed, dues much to strengthen the 
spell which the scenery throws over us; and the force of the attraction is 
greatly increased by the Southern sky, with its halmy repose, its magical co- 
louring, and its harmonious combinations of light and shadow. All the fea- 
turcs of the picture, however, are in themselves both novel and beautiful. The 
climate and its productions do not, it is true, unfold their full luxuriance till 
we reach Sicily ; but to the native of Northern Europe, the face of the country 
is new from the very foot of the Alps. 

taly is divided by nature into two very dissimilar regions. The first is 
Lombardy, or Upper Italy, bounded, as we have seen, on the North by the 
Alps, and on the South by the Apennines. This tract commences on the 
North and West, among Alpine heights and glens, whose aspect is that of 
Switzerland. The mountains then subside into broad meadow- plains, watered 
by large rivers, and crossed in every ficld by rows of poplars sunporting vines ; 
while the olive-groves on the lower cminences both of the Al, ..e and Apen- 
nine chains and the scattered cypresses and pines, impart the first character- 
istic images of the Italian landscape. 


Southward of the ridge of the Apennines is the second region, the strictly | 


peninsular portion of Italy. On crossing the mountains which bound it on 


the North, we immediately lose the broad plains and full rivers of Lombardy. | 
The Apennine accompanies us to the extremity of the peninsula, dividing it | 


lengthwise, narrowing its flats, and forming deep hollows by the promontories 
which it everywhere sends out. The mountains, though in many districts 
lofty, are rounded in shape; and the undulating hills which cluster about their 
sides sink down into flat alluvial vallies, like the deserted beds of Jakes. 
Woods of olive-trees, not unlike in character to the birch, cover the rising 
grounds with their gray foliage. Towns and villages on the plains, or oftener 
perched like castles on the hills, peer out from amidst vineyards, or clumps of 
the dark flat-topped pine and the tall pillar-like cypress ; and the most un- 
cultivated and lonely of the vales are clothed with a picturesque and almost 
tropical prodigality of vegetation, in the sild trees and shrubs, the broad leaty 
masses of the glossy ilex, the rich forms and colours of the arbutus, and the grace- 
ful outline of the fragrant myrtle. This aspect of the landscape, which pre~ 
vails in Middle Italy, suffers some changes as we advance further South. The 
date-palm is now seen in sheltered nooks; in some districts the orange 
and lemon groves give odour to the air, and the aloe and cactus grow wild 
upon the rocks. These features are caught in glimpses even on the Northern 
side of the Apennines ; they are more and more frequent as we proceed towards 
Lower Italy, in which they are not indeed the prevailing features, but 
in several quarters assume prominence in the scene; and in Sicily the 
picture unites Oriental vegetation with that of the Italian vallies. The 
panorama of the low country, too, has everywhere a background in the moun- 
tains ; among which, as we clim) their sides, the wide woods of chesnut, inter- 
mingled with oak and beech, give way to the hardier species of the pine and 
other vigorous plints, and these to the green pastures which rise to the very 
Summits of the Apennines. 

The landscapes of Italy are excelled by those of Northern Europe in several 
respects, and most of all in extent and grandeur of forest scenery ; but every 
defect is redeemed by the lucid atmosphere, the characteristic luxuriance of the 
vegetation, the singular beauty of form in hill and vale, and the brilliant pic- 
tures of rural and even woodland loveliness which we discover in so many spots. 

Italian scenery receives another charm from its buildings, which in them~ 
selves are singularly picturesque, and add much to the historical and poetical 
recollections they so often recall. 





stage are suited to this careless reception ; | 


; who had seen all sorts of revolutions in his time. 
| “gentleman of the press” seems to have had more honesty 


Except a few vignettes, the illustrations are properly confined to 
the useful—maps of the country, topographical maps of towns, and 
plans illustrative of architecture. 





MR. RAIKES’S FRANCE SINCE 1830. 

Mr. Rarxes is known, and not unfavourably, for a superficial but 
readable book descriptive of St. Petersburg and impressions he re- 
ceived there. The publication, however, had this peculiarity, that 
being written in 1829 to describe what he saw and heard, but pub- 
lished in 1838 to stimulate the Russophobia and flatter the Tories, 
the views which he thought most important were put into a post- 
script, whose assertions sometimes contradicted the facts of the 
text. A similar awkwardness attends upon France since 1830. 
Written before the Syrian war and all the national differences that 
threatened to end so disastrously, the work would now have seemed 
without a drift, or any immediate application. Mr. Ratxes there- 
fore adds an Introduction, in which he goes over the history of the 
| Parmerston and Tuiers squabble; denouncing the character and 
| ambition of Tu1ers, and dwelling upon the “ wily diplomacy ” of 
| Russia, to which he attributes a course of riskful conduct, (from 
which she does not seem to have derived much benefit); but as 
| he was compelled to close his prophecies before the last moment 
| of going to press, the late turn of events does not altogether 
support his sagacity. 

| Besides this peculiarity, which seems as inevitable to Mr. 
| RatkEs as a postscript to a lady, the book does not bear out the 
title. France since 1830 scarcely forms one-fourth of the pub- 
lication ; the first volume being wholly devoted to the Revolution 
of 1830, and a good part of the second to a summary view of 
the upper classes of French society from the age of Louis the 
Fourteenth to that of CuHartes the Tenth; the remainder of the 
volume alone describing the characteristics of the “ glorious three 
days,” as Mr. Rares conceives them. The book, however, is 
always readable; and the author being fluent in the exposition 
of his views—dealing largely in his narrative with facts and anec- 
dotes— borrowing, where he borrows, (which we suspect he does 
largely,) from clever and lively French writers—and dealing, more- 
over, with periods of great interest in themselyes—Mr. Raikes 
“on France for the last Two Centuries” may be recommended 
as a book that will furnish a good deal of information in an agree- 
| able way, if the reader is not well versed in the subject, and guards 


| himself against the author's prejudices. 








Mr. Raikes was himself in Paris during the Revolution; and he 
describes the appearance of the city, where the fighting was not 
| going on, from personal observation. Of fighting, however, he says 
there was none during the first two days, (Monday and Tuesday) ; 
| nor would there have been at all, but for the new-paper-editors and 
| gyfeat manuiaciurers. ‘The furmer out of malice prepense to the 
| Government, and the latter galled by the neglect of the Court and 
| the superciliousness of the returned Emigrants, dismissed all their 
| 
| 
| 
| 


workmen, who, having nothing else to do, rose in rebellion. The 
fact we believe to be true; but the inference Mr. Raikes deduces 
is clearly false. Workmen are constantly dismissed, and the masses 
frequently reduced to the prospect of great distress, without a 
revolution following, because there is no sufficient provocation to 
lead them to attack the Government. Nor is the author's view 
consistent with his theory, that the Revolution was not, as many 
suppose, the result of a conspiracy, but of a series of occurrences 
| steadily followed up by the party of the People, not a little assisted 
| by the blindness, ignorance, vanity, weakness, and self-conceit of 
| the Court. ; 

| Of the Royal proceedings, from the first moment of well-bred 
| annoyance at the disturbances, (for dethronement followed imme- 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


| diately upon alarm,) to the landing in England, Mr. Raikes is 
minutely particular in his narrative: and though he is not an eye- 
witness of what he relates, he has had opportunities of hearing 
mauy anecdotes floating in society, and seems to have consulted 
pretty nearly all that has been published with any authoritative 
character—though he omits quoting his authorities. Here is the 
| first distinct misgiving of the Ordinances by a Government editor, 


And the 


and sagacity than ministers or courtiers. 
THE PUBLICATION OF THE ORDINANCES. 

The Ministers returned to Paris, carrying with them the Ordinances signed 
in due form by the King. At five o’clock in the afternoon, M. Sauvo, chief 
editor of the Moniteur, received the very unusual order to repair punctually at 
eleven o’clock that night to the hotel of the Keeper of the Seals. 

On his arrival thither, M. de Chantelauze handed over to him the Ordi- 
nances and the report to the King, with directions that they should be in- 
serted in the Moniteur on the following morning. M. Sauvo evinced consi- 
derable emotion on perusing these documents: his voice seemed to falter at 
particular passages ; and M. de Montbel, who was present, remarking his agita- 
tion, said, in an inquiring tone, “ Well! God preserve the King! ” 

“ May God preserve France,” replied M. Sauvo. 

* So do we hope and trust,” added the two Ministers. 

M. Sauvo then retiring from the room, added, “Gentlemen, I am now fifty 
ears old ; I have witnessed all the events of the Revolution, and I confess that 
leave your presence with a mind full of awful apprehension for the future.” 

He closed the door, and the die was cast. 

, OMENS ON THE FIRST DAY. 

On the Monday morning, Charles the Tenth, with the view of avoiding all 
further comments as to the Ordinances, or perhaps to divert his mind from the 
intrusion of any unpleasant reflections, commanded the necessary arrangements 
to be made for a hunting-party at Rambouillet. Instead of setting off at his 
usual hour of nine o’clock, the horses were ordered at the early hour of seven; 
long before it was possible that the Moniteur of that morning could arrive at 


y 
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St. Cloud. Instead of returning home at nine or ten o'clock in the evening, 
as had been his constant habit, it was past midnicht before athe 
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returned to the Palace. The chase was dull and tedious, the King thoughtful 
and absent. 

Notwithstanding the fineness of the weather, it was long before the hounds 
could find their game, and even then the stag was unwilling to show any sport : 
he made repeated turnings and windings, till at last the slot was lost. The 
King appeared to take no interest in this his most favourite amusement : he rode 
on, seemingly absorbed in thought ; and when one of the huntsmen pointed out 
to his Majesty some broken branches in the forest, as an indication of the track 
which the animal had taken, he listened without attention, and made no com- 
ment. The courtiers, who were in total ignorance of the promulgation of the 
Ordinances, made every effort to amuse the King, and dispel the gloom which 
was hourly becoming more contagious All wasin vain : the whole party, lest in 
conjectures, abandoned as hopeless all attempts to remove the King’s depression 
of spirits. 

On the Wednesday, when matters were evidently growing very 
serious, Marmont wrote a succession of despatches, stating that 
the disturbance was “no longer a riot, but a revolution,” and 
urging prompt and conciliatory measures. The last missive he 
sent by his Aide-de-camp, Colonel Komirrowsky; who was also 
charged to give a verbal report of the state of affairs. The Aide- 
de-camp delivered his despatch and gave his explanation. 

“©The King replied that he would read the despatch, and I retired to wait 
his commands. Having passed some time in fruitless expectation, I requested 
the Duc de Duras to go to his Majesty and implore an answer ; but he told me 
that the laws of etiquette forbade him from taking such a liberty. At the 
expiration of half an hour, I was recalled by the King into his cabinet ; who de- 
livered to me no written instructions, but only charged me with his orders to 
the Marshal to stand firm, to unite his forces on the Carousel and the Place 
de Louis Quinze, and to act on the enemy with masses; these last words he 
repeated twice. The Duchesse de Berri and the Dauphin were both present in 
the room, but said nothing.” As M. de Komierowsky took this opportunity 
of touching upon the serious aspect of the insurrection, the King told him to 
be brief. As he returned through the suite of apartments, he was surrounded 
by the courtiers and different officers of the household, who made various in- 
quiries : all seemed to be ina perfeet state of security, much enraged against 
the exciters of revolt, but quite incredulous as to their success. ‘The Court 
passed these three days in giving unimportant directions, in the expectation of 
good news from Paris, and the disbelief of those which were unfavourable ; treat- 
ing the bearers of such reports with ill humour, and affecting to doubt their 
veracity.” 

THE LAST DAY. 

The day was passed in the usual routine of Court ceremony ; in the morning, 
the mass and the audiences ; in the evening, the rubber of whist with its for- 
malities ; and it was thus, while the earthquake was rumbling in the,neigh- 
bourhood, that precautions were taken to avoid it. 

Many i}l-natured comments have been made on this whist-party by the ma- 
levolent, as if Charles the Tenth had really occupied himself purposely with 
this trifling amusement while surrounded with such imminent dangers; but 
those who have lived in courts must know that the daily life is regulated by a 
monotonous uniformity, which is not to be infringed because a variety of pri- 
vate interests are connected with its existence. 

Charles the Tenth did not of his own accord propose the game; but every 
evening at a stated hour, the lord in waiting approached his Majesty and said, 
“ Sire, the card-table is prepared, and your party is formed.” 

On the evening of the 28th, the usual ceremony took place; and the King 
indeed sat down mechenically in bis accustomed manner—we all became gra- 
dually the creatures of habit, particularly as we advance in life: but the dis- 
tant murmur of cannon was still audible, and the echo of civil war resounded 
in the vale below the chateau. Charles was evidently disturbed; any idea of 
amusement was little in unison with his feelings: the cards were left un- 
touched ; he rose from his chair, and went out on the balcony, where he re- 
mained some time looking towards Paris with considerable anxiety. 

We have scen how closely etiquette was observed when the mo- 
narchy was falling—when it had fallen, ceremony was equally kept 
up. During the journey to Cherbourg, the national Commissioners 
had on one or two occasions to precede the cortége and soothe the 
people by speeches. Yet see how the shadow was clung to when 
the substance was gone. 

ETIQUETTE. 

As they marched into Dreux, General Vincent stationed himself at the door 
of the King’s coach, conceiving that the sight of a general officer in uniform, 
with his bare head, would create some feeling of respect for the King. ‘ Vin- 
cent, Vincent!” cried the Dauphin, “ this is the place of the Lieutenant of 
the Garde du Corps.” * . . 

Etiquette prescribes that the Kings of France should dine at a square 
table, as the place of honour is more distinctly pointed out than at a circular. 
During the whole of this journey, the King’s household adhered rigidly to this 
rule; and as no square table could be found at L’Aigle, it became necessary to 
have one made for the purpose. 

COURTLY GRATITUDE. 

On the borders of the road taken by the Royal Family from St. Cloud were 
various fine chateaux, of which the proprietors occupied eminent places at 
Court, or owed their whole fortune to the Restoration: none of these, however, 
appeared at their threshholds to offer a passing hospitality to their fallen bene- 

, factors, except the generous Due de Noailles, whose loyalty and attachment to 
‘ his Sovereign was checked by no selfish considerations. ° 2 

During the journey, those about the King had inquired how many persons 
he thought would probably accompany him out of France? His reply at first 
had been two hundred; and preparations were made accordingly at Cherbourg. 
Further on, the King said that he should take with him one hundred and 
fifty, then one hundred. The number was gradually diminished as they ap- 

roached the coast; till at last, when arrived at Cherbourg, there were only ten 
individuals who in fact embarked with him. 
ADVICE TOO LATE. 

The motion of the ship soon produced its natural consequences, and the 
passengers were affected with sea-sickness. The Duchesse de Berri, who suf- 
tered martyrdom, but struggled with great energy to combat the malady, ob- 
served to M. d’Urville, that she was not formed to make a good sailor. 

“ Madame,” said he, “ with the courage and heroism which you possess, 
you would soon overcome that difficulty.” : 

On hearing which remark, Madame de Gontaut, who was reclining on a bed 
and suffering from the same cause, said, with a certain degree of acrimony, 
* Sir, you should never flatter princes; it is their ruin.” 

A good deal of space devoted to France since 1830 is given to 
‘TALLEYRAND; from which we take a few ana. 

TALLEYRAND ON THE HOLLANDS. 

He said of Lord H——d, “ C’est la bienveillance méme, mais la bienveil- 
lance la plus perturbatrice qu’on ait jamais vue”; and in speaking of her Lady- 
ship, he observed, “ Elle est tout assertion, mais quand vous en demandez la 

1a son secret.” , 
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Everybody remembers the Duke of WeLttncTon’s defence of his 
veteran friend from the furious and almost foul-mouthed attack of 


Lord Lonponperry— 

“ On the following morning, an intimate friend of M. de Talleyrand paid 
him a visit, and found him in a considerable state of agitation, occupied in 
reading the debates of the preceding night, which had reference to himself. On 
remarking to him that these hasty sallies were of frequent occurrence in the 
English Parliament, his friend expressed a hope that he would not allow 
the late circumstance to give him any real uneasiness. Talleyrand replied, 
that though hurt by the late attack, he was infinitely more affected by the 
friendly intervention of the Duke, and expressed his gratitude in the warmest 
terms ; adding, it is said with tears, “ J’en suis d’autant plus reconnaissant & 
Monsicur le Duc, parce que c’est le seul homme d’état dans le monde qui ait 
jamais dit du bien de moi.” 

Was this a sarcasm, malgré lui ? 

Mr. Raixes is very depreciatory and desponding on the subject of 
the Revolution of July; but, as in his book on Russia, his facts in 
a measure contradict his theory. The populace of Paris, he says, 
are rude, and even get drunk, on account of wages being so high: 
but the drink and the rudeness are accidents of good employment, 
and the whole is better than the starvation and misery of old times. 
Then compare his narrative of the vices under the last three Bour- 
bons with this account of 

MODERN FRENCH MARRIAGES. 

I should say that marriages in France are, generally speaking, happy; and 
when it is considered that they are in almost every instance concluded by pa- 
rents, without any decided previous partiality between the contracting parties, it 
may become a question why the so-called /ove-matches in England are often 
productive of such very different results. At any rate, it may be asserted that 
there are quite as many happy marriages in France as with us: were I to go 
further, and say that there were more, it might be traced to the ascendancy 
which women possess here over the i—ascendancy as compared to our 
habits, perhaps more properly speaking the equality which exists between man 
and wife. There is a proverbial prejudice in an English ménage against the 
interference of the female in all that regards her husband’s conduct, which has 
driven many a weak and self-willed man to cause tbe misery of both, rather 
than listen to advice which a moment’s cool reflection would have taught him 
to approve. I hardly dare to add, that in what is called fashionable life, the re- 
gular habits of a French family, the prudent administration of a moderate for- 
tune, and the scber enjoyment of quiet society, are more calculated to insure 
domestic happiness than nights spent at Crockford’s, under the fascination of 
play and excitement, which inevitably bring in their train loss of fortune, loss 
of character, and loss of internal peace. 

Again we have this picture of 

FRENCH ECONOMY, 

In the present day the fortunes in France are, with some few exceptions, not 
large, and the law of inheritance can only tend to diminish them; but here in 
society are to be seen no instances of men of rank and family who plunge 
headlong intoruin. The temptations to extravagance and luxury are certainly 
as alluring here as in any other capital; but not only every father of a family, 
but every young man who enjoys an independence, seems anxious to regulate 
his expenses by the scale of order and prudence. It would be considered an 
act of very bad taste to incur large debts without the immediate means of piy- 
ing them: but as to that reckless profusion which consigns whole estates to the 
hammer of the auctioneer, and entails poverty on future generations, it ts 
almost unknown in France; and certainly no epithet would be wanting to 
stigmatize it with obloquy and dishonour. There are to be seen here and 
there a few ignoble squanderers, who suddenly gain money and as suddenly 
disperse it; but as these are neither known or heeded in the world, such ob- 
scure examples can never be contagivus. The French families of distinction 
live more on their estates than formerly; /a vie du chdteau is not without its 
charms; the example of England has given a taste for agriculture; and when 
the economy of a country life is combined with projects for the improvement 
of landed property, a four months’ residence in Paris may be deemed quite 
sufficient for all the purposes of gayety and pleasure. The French, it must be 
owned, are a very contented people: they enjoy the comforts within their 
reach, and neither envy or imitate those who possess superior advantages of 
rank or fortune: above all, they are free from that rivalry with each other 
in luxury and expense which has proved the bane of so many families in 
England. oe: 

The closing pages of the book contain some reminiscences of a 
mighty monarch of fashion, who was also dethroned, the celebrated 
Beau Brummeny. Of this personage Mr. Raixes gives a favour- 
able account, together with a short sketch of his life and character : 
but we cau only spare room for one extract. 

THE MYSTERY UNVEILED. 

This violent intimacy, notwithstanding the great disparity of rank, lasted for 
some years; till at last he risked some freedom of speech with his Royal patron, 
which brought on a rupture, and the Prince never spoke to him again. ‘The 
story of * Wales, ring the bell!” was always denied by Brummell; and from his 
general well-bred manners, it is not likely he would have ta\en such an unpar- 
donable liberty with the Prince: but he had a great talent for ridicule, which 
he exerted very readily on all around him, and even his Royal master was not 
spared, There was at that time a gigantic porter at Carlton House, nicknamed 
Big Ben; and as the Prince was then increasing in size, Brammell would often 
designate the master by the appellation of his servant, and a certain high lady 
by that of Benina, These and other ill-timed jokes came to the Prince’s ears, 
and were instantly resented. No excuse was to be made for his indiscretion; 
but a rancour on the other side which lasted to the grave is not to be palliated. 
The ludicrous part of the story was, that Brummell took the matter up ina 
high tone, and waged open war against his Royal adversary; assailing him 
with ridicule in all quarters, and affecting to say that he himself had cut the 









conneXion, 


COMPTON AUDLEY, BY LORD WILLIAM LENNOX. 


Ir our readers are curious to sce the book of a genuine lord, we 
recommend them to borrow these yolumes—not to buy them. If 
the author may claim to have conquered English grammar, he has 
not acquired any notion of propriety of language, or the true 
meaning or application of words. Instead of endeavouring to 
discover the qualities of things which he undertakes to describe, 
and merely using language to express his perceptions, he passes 
over the hardest and most important part of the task, and clothes 
his random or abortive conceptions in any words that present 
themselves, but with a preference for the fine. The structure 
and the substance are worse than the form. Here and there 
may be found a just but tolerably well-wora sentiment, by no 
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means improved in its new shape; sometimes a weak point in a 
character is caught, though a whole character is seldom appre- 
hended; and passages are now and then set off by a smart 
remark, apparently picked up in society. As for art in any sense, | 
or nature in its commonest sense—a transcript of something exist- 
ing—neither one nor the other will be found in Compton Audley. 

Analyzed, three elements will be detected in the composition ; 
derived from the real, the fictitious, and the ideal. Besides a few 
isolated or interwoven passages, the real consists of the Con- 
gress of Vienna, the battle of Waterloo, a tour in Canada, and 
a passing visit to the United States,—topics not very new now- 
a-days, but still possessing an interest if observed by a discrimi- 
nating mind; but they are flat, feeble, and superficial in Compton 
Audley. There is also some low town life—for example, a bo- 
rough election, and a jobbing joint stock company’s pleasure-trip 
up the Thames—which bear traces of the writer having seen the 
reality, though it is grievously distorted in passing through the 
medium of his mind. 

The fiction of Compton Audley is intended to illustrate an evil 
that always will exist as long as selfishness and short-sightedness— 
a match of interest enforced by the art and authority of parents. 
The theme has been well used by the older Minerva Press novel- 
ists; whose pictures, absurd and namby-pamby as they often were, | 
have not, perhaps, been without their use. 





errors which, under : 
the most favourable circumstances, destroy the happiness of a life, | 
and may spread wretchedness and disgrace through families, have | 
always an interest and a freshness, should they even go no further | 
than truly depicting contemporary manners. But Lord Wittram | 
cannot give effect to his own good purposes: where Compton Aud- 
iey is not provekingly unnatural, it is sillily absurd. Dudley Ravens- | 
worth, the lover, loses the good opinion of Constance, the heroine, | 
by a series of unlucky contre-temps. Constance sees him battling | 


with hackney-coachmen at early dawn, as the knight of a prostitute | ‘ 


—not knowing that this prostitute was the daughter of a tenant of | 
her father: Mr. Ravensworth, half- distracted at being seen in “such | 
a situation,” goes to a low hell with a friend on the same morning | 
to divert his thought, but is seized by the runners in an invasion 
of the premises, and figures in paragraphs: a similar ill-luck be- 
falls him when attending the deathbed of Jane Ashford. While | 
Ravensworth, after this, goes to Vienna, Waterloo, and America, | 
Constance marries; and the two parties mecting on his return, the | 
reader may anticipate the result, but not as Lord Wir11am has 
narrated it. No persons of common sense or common principle, | 
much less of the pride and virtue which the hero and heroine 
are depicted as possessed of, could have acted as they are described: | 
and the climax is worthy of the preceding parts. At the moment | 
of her fall, the husband of Constance was actually dead of | 
apoplexy, (a case for a Romish casuist, seeing that there was the 
essence of adultery but not the form); and on the marriage of the 
pair, the pattern Ravensworth neglects his wife, takes up with an 
opera-dancer, and after some other aristocratic matters of a like 
calibre—true, we dare say, in themselves, but badly told, and out 
of place in their applicatidn—the hero is shot in a duel; the hero- 
ine goes mad upon his body, and dies; and the reader rejoices that 
all is over. 

Throughout all this narrative, the total want of morality in the 
two principal persons is revoltingly conspicuous. Not that we 
charge Lord Wint1Am Lennox with intending it: on the contrary, 
he seems to have had some cthical objects in view, if he could 
only have evolved them. But he has not intellect enough to 
have a moral sense, and many other people are in a like predica- 
ment. The conduct enforced by law and opinion suffices for the 
practice of the bulk of mankind: when they talk abstractedly upon 
the subject, they reproduce a book of sermons or of popular phi- 
losophy ; and persons like Lord Normanpy and Mrs. Gore, having 
the gift of portraying life as it exists, do not paint the morals of 
that life as disgusting, but only lax, because the persons harmonize 
with the practices. But this “rule of thumb” does not suffice 
for new situations, or characters intended for heroic; and many 
people, both in theory and practice, break down in applying the 
catechism or a code. 

The ideal is not frequent in Compton Audley : chiefly used in 
panegyrics on great men, or the conspicuous events and persons of 
the fiction, it does not so much heighten and refine what is in 
nature, as days on what Lord Lennox thinks should be there. We 
take a few examples. 

WELLINGTON AT ST. PAUL'S. 

The inspired anthem of praise now echoed through the lofty aisles of the 
Christian temple; the full, decp, swelling tones of the organ went forth in 
murmured thunder; the hymns which Miriam sang or David tuned, the re- 
spondent chant and service, the inspiring sacred hallelujahs, filled the vast 
pile; and as the concluding benediction was given, all eyes were turned upon 
one man—upon him, the hero of a hundred fields, who never advanced but to | 
cover his arms with glory, and who never retreated but to eclipse the very | 
glory of bis advance; who, upon the banks of the Douro and Tagus, of the } 
Ebro and Garonne, had won the hearts of nations; whose generous and lofty 
spirit inspired his troops with unbounded confidence, and taught them that the 
day of battle was ever the day of victory; whose name will remain an impe- 
rishable monument, exciting others to aim at like deeds of patriotism; whose 
campaigns were sanctitied by the cause, were sullied by no cruelties, no crimes; 
the chariot-wheels of whose triumphs were followed by no curses, and who 
upon his deathbed might remember his victories among his good works. 

The memory of the contests, the sight of those who had survived the de- | 
struction of the battle-field, associated as all was with the duties of religious 
worship, was well calculated to inspire the purest feeling of veneration, and 
produce an influence on the mind approaching to sublimity. A spirit of holiness 
cast over every soul a glow of patriotism ; and the service of the nation’s thanks- 
pons was, on this great occasion, performed with a oneness of sentiment and 
eeling perhaps hitherto unparalleled. 











| natural enough, emanating, as they do, from disappointed parties. 


THE HEROINE. 

Of Constance Graham, the heiress of the before-mentioned fair demesne, we 
have at length to speak. Her countenance, though perfectly beautiful, and 
full of brilliancy and animation, was naturally capable of great variety of ex- 
pression. There was on her brow a meditative tone, almost amounting to se- 
riousness, which it was difficult to reconcile with her general buoyancy and 
elasticity of character. But in this air of pensive thoughtfulness—a sort of 
shadow of joy—there was nothing that approached the sombre or the sad: on 
the contrary, it was relieved and almost banished by the smiles which rose in 
rapid succession, like handmaids, to her bidding, and “ did their spiriting 
gently.” There was a play of feature that revealed the inmost emotion of the 
soul: the cheek now flushing with pleasure, now pallid with thought ; [ An exam- 
ple of injudicious borrowing: Lord Wrtv1am has heard of the paleness of ha- 
bitual thought, and confounds it with the transient gravity of a single act of 
thinking! ] the brilliant eye, now alive with light, now deepening into repose, 
or melting with tenderness and feeling. Radiant with beauty, and overflowing 
with natural spirits, Constance Graham enjoyed an equanimity of temper 
d toute épreuve. 

Constance possessed an animated vivacity of disposition, breathing life and 
grace into every object it neared or touched; mingled, however, with a benevo- 
lence of feeling which served to retain that admiration which mere beauty so 
often fails to secure. Hers was that species of beauty which it is difficult to 
describe, and which sets at defiance the powers of the painter and the sculptor; 
it was that beauty, the most powerful charm of which consisted in expression ; 
and there was, moreover, in the fair possessor of so many charms the most per- 
fect unconsciousness of their existence. 

THE IRRESISTIBLE. 

We have already described him as a tall, handsome boy; nor had his man- 
hood “ unbeseemed the promise of his spring.” Avec les hommes l’amour 
entre par les yeux, avec les femmes par les oreilles”; now, under either of 


| these circumstances, Dudley would have been successful; for though not “ the 


handsome man ” that would have captivated the milliners in a country-town, 
his appearance was singularly prepossessing ; and he interested the feelings of 
all by the thrilling tone of his voice, the penetrating glance or melancholy 


; gaze of his eye, the sense that was stamped upon his features and was shown 


in his conversation. It may be easily imagined that, with his natural gifts of 
mind and person, and with the advantages of good family, he was likely to be a 
man of note in any society. He possesseda figure tall and athletic, symmetri- 
cal and active, a manly and intelligent countenance, and was an Englishman 
in heart and soul. His attention was not easily or lightly to be attracted, or 
readily won; but once having fixed his regards, he was firm, confiding, and in- 
capable of change. His manners, too, had that peculiar felicity, that while 
they were full of cheerfulness and freedom, they enjoyed the power of instantly 






| suppressing the slightest trespass of offensive familiarity. 


We will close with a passage descriptive of the real. 
@ A LORD ON ALMACK’S. 

In what clime can be seen a more radiant assemblage of rank, of beauty, and 
of fashion, than grace these rooms? Noone ever yet stood “ amid the glitter- 
ing throng,” and saw the galaxy of fair women shine around, the beautiful 
faces and noble forms of England’s sons and daughters, without feeling assured 
that more beauty met the gaze at once than could be found together in any 
other part of the globe. 

It has been the fate of the ladies-patronesses to be attacked from many 
quarters, and abuse has been heaped upon the institution. ‘These attacks are 
Though 
the power which the administration possesses is absolute and without appeal, 
it is seldom exercised in a capricious manner. Much has been said of the 
“despotism of the autocratesses,” of their personal dislikes, political biasses, in- 


| dividual prejudices and partialities : but how can these influence their decision, 


unless, indeed, under a coalition cabinet? Their office is no sinecure: the 
trouble of opening, reading, and replying to a host of applications, is enough to 
try the patience of less irritable beings than lady-patronesses, 

And what has made “ Almack’s ’”’ ?—Fashion, fashion! a varnish which is 
much used for the purpose of imparting a false gloss. It is, like most other 
varnishes, of a poisonous nature, and produces the strangest effects upon the 
unhappy persons who use it. It causes “their tapers to burn to bedwise ” 
when the sun rises. It occasions them to come to town for the winter at the 
sweet season when spring smiles in all her charms, and to go into the country 
for the summer just as the fall of the sallow leaf gives notice of the approach of 
winter. It makes them do many things that are extremely painful to them, 
and deters them from the pursuit of quiet, heartfelt enjoyment, from a dread of 
its petrifying dulness, Yes; the fascination of fashion is irresistible. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

France since 1830. By Tuomas Raikes, Esq., Author of “ A Visit to 
St. Petersburg.” In two volumes. 

The History of Dueling: including narratives of the most remarkable 
personal encounters that have taken place from the earliest period to 
the present time. By J. G. Mituinces, M_D., F.R.S., Author of 
“ Curiosities of Medical Experience,” &c. In two volumes. 





Russia under Nicholas the First. Translated from the German, by 
Captain Anrnony C. SreruinG, Seventy-third Regiment. 

[ This little volume, translated from several papers appended to the “ Conver- 
sations- Lexicon der Gegenwart,” contains a very useful and informing view of 
the Russian empire, in its statistics, military force, institutions, &c.: together 
with matters of a more general kind—as the character of NrcHo.as, the diffi- 
culties by which he is surrounded, and the internal policy of the government. 
The work is also distinguished by a more rational spirit than is frequently dis- 
played by persons writing on Russia. The authors see clearly that the torced 
civilization of Perer the Great has more of show than reality, and has pro- 
bably retarded the natural advancement of the people. They also perceive that 
the Government is constantly threatened with danger from discontented 
nobles, or from the oppression and corruption that spring up everywhere in 
the absence of watchful control; whilst their facts indicate that the life and 
throne of NicHowas are only preserved by an incessant watchfulness and 
activity. If disease or sloth should overtake him, conspiracies could not be 
crushed in the bud, and might prove fatal. ] 

The Origin, Progress, and Present Condition of the Fine Arts, in Great 
Britain and Ireland. By W. B. Sarsrietp Taytor, Curator of the 
Living Model Academy. In two volumes. 

[ Two volumes of ill-assorted scraps, picked up from WaLPote’s anecdotes and 
other published sources, exhibition-catalogues included, and gleaned from pri- 
vate gossip, with some crude speculations on early English architecture, and 


| the dreadful doings of the Romans in Britain; interlarded with a good deal of 


senseless babble about the encouragement of foreign artists, and the frauds of 
picture-dealers. ‘This undigested heap of the draff and husks of the history of 
art, which the compiler complacently states has cost him two years’ labour to 
scrape together, is put forth, under the influence of some unaccountable delu- 
sion, as an “ entire history” in a “ compendious form”: though whole pages 
are filled with barren notices of forgotten artists, forcign as well as English 
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and Mr. SarsFretp Tayxor figures in half a dozen places, VANDYKE is 
dismissed in a few lines, and such painters as GArnsporouGH and WILSON 
are not even mentioned; while the “ present condition ” of British art is left 
to be inferred from a guide-book account of the various societies of artists, and 
collections of pictures in England, and lists of the Royal Academicians, and 
the Directors of the British Institution. ] 

The Parlour Window ; or Anecdotes, Original Remarks on Books, &e- 
By the Reverend Epwarp Manety, Author of “ Pleasures arising from 
a heey of Books.” 

The title of this little volume implies it is a book to be read at leisure, or 
snatches, in the old-fashioned window-seats, or, since these are no longer 
the mode, in any other place not devoted to study. ‘The choice of the title 
also indicates the training of the author; who belongs to a time when publica- 
tion was a matter to be seriously weighed aud carefully prepared for, and men 
did not thrust upon the public any thing that came uppermost. Hence, what- 
ever was the character of the author’s mind, or the nature of his subject, he 
did the best he could do, and presented the reader with the cream of his 
thoughts. Such is the Reverend Epwarp Manory’s Parlour Window ; an 
olla podrida of criticism, commentary, observation, and anecdote, partly the 
mcd 4 of reading, partly of discourse and experience; generally agreeable and 
readable, though rarely profound, and sometimes with a minuteness almost 
trivial, but always carefully done ; and involving, we imagine, much excision, 
either on paper or in the mind. } 

Some Account of my Cousin Nicholas. 
Author of the “ Ingoldsby Legends.” 
of Life. In three volumes. 

[A reprint of a magazine fiction, recounting a series of practical jokes, in the 
periphrastic style of prose-spinning, with the addition of a story of slang and 
sentimentalism to eke out the standard measure of three volumes. The verbal 
facility which contributes so materially to the amusing effect of this author’s 
comic verses, is fatal where there is no jing'e of rhyme and metrical fluency to 
lease the ear: the glittering web of verbiage that veils the meaning is tiresome 
‘or a continuance; and not the less so because the ideas themselves prove to be 
worthless. The popularity of Incotpspy’s name, which induced this repub- 
lication, will receive no increase from it. ] 

My Opinion of Her ; 4 Sister’s Love; and The Nun of Florence. 
Guipo Sore ttt, of Florence; Author of “ My Contessions,” &c. 

We will not say that there is more truth than gallantry in JZy Opinion of 

Ter, but there is certainly not much of flattery towards the sex in substance, 
though the style is unexceptionable. ‘The work is a kind of narrative of the 
Fall, from Scripture, intermingled with many texts in which the patriarchs 
and Solomon—experienced men—were wont to warn their comates against the 
wiles of the better half of creation; Gurpo Soretri stringing the whole toge- 
ther with commentaries and illustrations drawn from modern manners, and 
putting forth this conclusion—that very few women since the Fall are helps 
meet for man, whilst death, or the apprehension of their death, render the ex- 
ceptions a source of anxiety to their husbands. ‘The work is curious in itself, 
and still more so for its English by a foreigner; and being plentifully inter- 
spersed with quotations from Mitton, translated into Italian by Guimpo 
SorEx1I, it will be useful, too, to the student. A remark which applies to 
the poems—A Sister’s Love and The Nun of Florence. | 

Gems of Sacred Literature. In two volumes. 

Gems of Sacred Poetry. In two volumes. 

[ These four volumes are indeed perfect gems in the art of getting-up, whether 
we look at the type, the binding, or the illuminated titlepage. Nor are the 
contents unworthy of the outward case. In the Gems of Sacred Poetry, the 
reader is presented with a series of selections from poets of all ages in English 
literature ; regard being made to the exccllence of the production, and not to 
the repute of the author, for several serious poets of merit were stigmatized by 
the “wits of Charles’s days.” The extracts which form the Gems of Sacred 
Literature are generally from authors better kuown, at least by name, to theo- 
logical readers: but there are few, we suspect, except divinity stucents, who 
have read the works of the majority of the writers from whom the selections 
are made. A brief biographical notice is prefixed to each series of specimens ; 
so that, besides the absolute merit of the collection in a religio-literary point 
of view, these volumes furnish a coup d’eil of the progress of our language, 
with a brief biography of the men who assisted to form it. ] 

Nyren’s Cricheter’s Guide ; containing full directions for playing this ele- 
gant and manly game. By Joun Nyren, many years player in the 
famous old Hambledon Club, and in the Marylebone Club. ‘The whole 
collected and edited by Cuartes Cowpen Cranke, Author of “ Prose 
Tales. from Chaucer,” “ Adam the Gardener,” Second edition, 
corrected and improved. 

[A pleasant and useful little manual. Others besides players of the game 
may read with interest the author’s lively account of “the cricketers of my 
time.” Though it is long since we wielded a bat, we join in Joun Nyren’s 
: oe against the modern innovation of érowing instead of bowling the 
a. Seg 

Marriage. By the Author of “ The Inheritance,” &c. 
Author. (Standard Novels, No. LX XXIIL.) 

The Practical Self-Teaching Grammar of the English Language. 
W. J. Simmonire, M.M.S, M.U.S 

SERIALS. 

Rudiments of Music. For use in schools, and for private instruction. 
Parts I. and II. (Chambers’s Educational Course.) 

[Part L, prepared by Mr. Ropert Scuutrze, who was engaged in teaching | 
music in the schools of Holland, contains the rudiments of musical notation | 
as applicable to singing ; a variety of exercises on intervals, and a few on the 
commoner scales; upwards of thirty lesson-tunes, with appropriate words, in 
one, two, and three parts : and all this, including a neat binding, for one shilling 
and fourpence. Part II., a separate volume of the same size, appearance, and 
—* is devoted to Psalmody; containing a good collection of plain tunes, 
armonized in four parts, and set to sacred words. | 
Johnson’s Philosophic Nuts; or the Philosophy of Things as developed 
from the study of the Philosophy of Words, No. LV. 

Brande’s Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art, Part U1. 

The New Statistical Account of Scotland, No. XXV. 

Charles O’ Malley, No XIAII. 

Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall's Ireland, Part VI. 

Master Humpl rey’s Clock, Part X11. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, Part CX XIIL. 

History of Napoleon, Part XX VII. : 

Thomas's Translation of the Devil on Two Sticks, Parts XI. and XII. 

British Butterflies and their Transformations, No. 1X. 

Fox’s Book of Martyrs, Part IL. 

Works of Josephus, Part XII. 

Manon Lescaut, Parts VIL. and VIII. 

London, Part I. 

Floreston, Part V. 

Guide to Service—The Cowherd. 

PictoriaL Incustrations AND Prints. 

Pictorial Illustrations to the Waverley Novels, Part 1.— Waverley.” 

A set of eight vignettes, engraved on wood in the most finished manner, in- 


By Tuomas Incotpssy, Esq., 
To which is added, Zhe Rubber 


By 
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Revised by the 
By 








tended to bind up with the serial edition of Scorr’s Novels now publishing, 

and having the recommendations of prettiness and cheapness. The landscape 

and architectural scenes are the best; they are both picturesque and charac- 
teristic. ] 
Sibson’s Illustrations of Master Humphrey’s Clock, No. X1. 

Illustrated Shakspere, Part X XIII. 

Canadian Scenery Illustrated, Part XIII. 

The Scenery and Antiquities of Ireland Illustrated, Part II. 

Pictorial History of Palestine, Part X1X. 

Pictorial History of England, Part L. 

Pictorial Edition of Shakspere, Part XX XI.—“ Macbeth.” 

PERIODICALS. 

Westminster Review, Part LXIX. 

Church of England Quarterly Review, No. XVIII. 

Magazines for Aprii—Blackwood’s, Dublin University, Tait’s, Colonial, 
Monthly Chronicle, Bentley’s Miscellany, English Journal, British 
Miscellany, Churchman, Polytechnic Journal, Floricultural, Florist’s 
Journal, British Farmer’s, Farmer’s, Sportsman, Teetotaller, Mirror, 
Belle Assemblée, Ladies’ Cabinet, Theatrical Chronicle. 

PAMPULETS. 

Case of Mr. M‘Leod; in whose person the Crown of Great Britain is 
arraigned for felony. By Davin Unqunart, Esq. 

Considerations on the Constitution of the Church of Scotland; on the 
nature, intention, and advantages of an Established Church, particularly 
of the Scottish Establishment; and on the modes of appointing 
ministers to vacant parishes. By Pat. Forses, D.D., &c. 

The Fluctuations of Trade; or the secret of foreseeing when prices are 
going to rise or fall: with an exposition of the power and workings of 
the Bank of England in reference to those important subjects. By H. 
J. Wriaut, Esq. 

Daily Bread; or Taxation without Representation resisted: being a 
plan for the abolition of the Bread-tax. By One of the Millions. 

Mammon; or Covetousness the Sin of the Christian Church. By the 
Reverend Joun Harris, D.D., Author of “ The Great Teacher,” &c. 





FINE ARTS. 
THE CARTOONS OF RAPHAEL IN DANGER, 

Tue Cartoons of RapHae., at Hampton Court, very narrowly escaped 
destruction the other day. On Wednesday in last week, the policeman 
in attendance observed a smoke in the gallery; and upon examination, 
he discovered that the skirting-board of the wainscot at the back of the 
Cartoons was on fire: happily he succeeded in extinguishing the flames 
before any material damage was done. This occurred in the afternoon : 
an hour or two later, the suite of apartments would have been locked 
up, all the attendants left, and these treasures of art would have been 
inevitably consumed, The Cartoons are framed in the wainscot with 
which the gallery is lined; and being of paper, they are more inflam- 
mable than oil-paintings: had the fire smouldered longer and taken 
hold of the pannelling when no one was at hand, they must have been 
all destroyed before the existence of danger could have been known to 
the inmates of the palace; even if any had been rescued from the 
fiames, they would have been irretrievably damaged by water, or hasty 
attempts at removal. 

Nor is the imminent peril which the Cartoons have just escaped 
the only one to which these precious relics are subjected: they have 
already sustained serious damage, and are suffering injury, daily and 
hourly, that will ultimately end in their total defacement. To make 
the case clear, it is necessary to bear in mind that the Cartoons are not, 
like paintings in oil on panel or canvass, covered by a film of varnish 
that may be removed and renewed, and from which the dirt may be 
washed: they are drawings with crayon on paper, painted over with 
distemper, or water-colours, and consequently susceptible of no cleansing 
process. Yet while oil pictures of great value and high finish are often 
glazed—though glass veils some of their beauties, and by the reflection 
makes the sight of them diflicult—these inestimable designs, which do 
not require close inspection, and would not be obscured by glass, are 
left wholly unprotected from casualties, and continually exposed to the 
detrimental action of smoke, dust, and damp combined, as well as to 
the risk of fire. 

The Cartoon Gallery is heated by a stove in winter, and daily tra- 
versed by hundreds of feet; the amount of dust and smoke, therefore, 
must be considerable: by opening the windows to let out the dust and 
change the air, an atmosphere moistened by the spray of the fountain 
in the court which the gallery overlooks is blown into the room; this 
supplies a sufficient amount of mvisture to make the particles of dirt ad- 
here to the pictures, if the dampness be not so great as to rot the paper 
and injure the colours. Nor is the annual alternation from the dry hot 
air ofa close stove-warmed room in the winter, to the sun-tempered 
atmosphere of summer, moistened by the spray of a fountain, likely to 
benefit distemper paintings. 

In addition to these causes of injury in continual operation, and the 
liability to accidental damage or destruction, the Cartoons are not seen 
distinctly where they are: indeed, to be visible at all, they could hardly 
be worse placed ; for, as we have before stated when advocating the 
necessity of their removal, the lower part of the frames is about on a 
level with the upper part of the windows; so that what little light falls 
on the pictures is thrown upwards from below, instead of downwards 
from above. Moreover, the distance of the old Palace from London 
renders them difficult of access, and lessens the benefit that would ac- 
crue to art from their more frequent study by painters and the public. 
In fact, the extraordinary merits of the Cartoons are not generally ap- 
preciated, because they are not sufficiently well understood : they are re- 
garded as valuable curiosities to wonder at, instead of being prized for 
their excellences. As examples of simplicity and grandeur of design, 
of beautiful composition, vigorous drawing, and of dramatic power in 
depicting incident and character—in the expression of momentary ac- 
tion and intense emotion, and the idealizing of human nature by means 
of elevated sentiment—these productions of RAPHAEL are preéminent 
even among his own works. ‘They have no beauty as paintings, and 
their execution is coarse and unequal, because of “ restorations” and 
the employment of inferior hands: be it remembered also, they were 
only intended as patterns for tapestry-workers: but those who are not 
impressed by the power of these conceptions may reasonably doubt 
their susceptibility of enjoying the most elevated sensations art is 
capable of exciting. 

These considerations—which we have before urged, and are now called 
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upon to reiterate—would be deserving of attention even if the country 
had no such repository for pictures as a National Gallery; but having 
one, it is culpable in the extreme to allow the finest works of art that 
this or any other country possesses to remain ina place where they can- 
not be properly viewed, and where they are in rea] danger of destruc- 

tion, and undergoing an actual process of deterioration. Had the Car- 
toons been burnt the other day, the nation would have been made 
sensible of their worth by the irreparable nature of the loss. Shall it 
be said that in this day, when we are beginning to teach our operatives 
the art of design, the people of England are indifferent to the noblest 
triumphs of the pencil that ever were achieved by the hand of genius? 

The removal of the Cartoons to a place of safety is imperative, after 
the recent proof of their insecure condition. And what hinders it? 
The ludicrous but scandalous fact that the National Gallery has not a 
room fit to exhibit them properly! They might, however, be got in 
to the building somehow, and placed so as to be visible: but then, 
either the Royal Academy must give place, or a new wing be built,—a 
necessity contemplated and provided for by the architect. 

The objections made to the transference of the Cartoons to the Na- 
tional Gallery are futile; being wholly founded on the assumption that 
they must remain in their present unprotected state. No difficulty exists 
to prevent their being either glazed with large sheets of plate-glass 
joined at the edges, or enclosed in glass cases hermetically sealed, the 
four squares—there need be no more—being let into a light metal 
frame, such as would not materially interfere with the effect of the de- 
signs. The first and obvious duty is to preserve the pictures, and put 
them beyond the reach of danger. Can any valid reason be assigned 
for neglecting such a precaution? None. Unfortunately it concerns 
nobody to see it done. 

Will not Mr. Ewart press it upon the attention of some of the Mi- 
nisters, in the House of Commons ? 


MILITARY GAZETTE. 


OrrFice oF OnpNANCE, March 29.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—First Lieut. W. G. C 
Caflin to be Second C; “o vice Dixon, retired ou half-pay ; Second Lieut. A. R. Wragge 
to be First Lieut. vice Caffin. 

War-orrice, April 2.—2d Regt. Light Drags—Major J. F. S. Clarke to be Lieut.-Col. 
by purchase, vice Wyndham, who retires; Capt. G. Hobart to be Major, by purchase, 
vice Clarke; Lieut. T. W. Trafford to be ¢ Capt. by parchi ase, Vice Hobart; Cornet M. 
W. V. Milbank to be Lieut. by purchase. vice Trafford; Charles Pilgrim, Geut. to be 
Cornet, by purchase, vice Milbank. 3d Regt. Light Draygs.—Lieut. F. Knowles, from 
the llth Drags. to be Lieut. vice Bradshaw, who exchanges. llth Regt. Light Drags. 
—Lieut. H. H. Bradshaw, from the 3d Light Drags. to be Lieut. vice Kuowles, who 
exchanges; Cornet C. K. K,. Tyute to be Adjt. vice Knowles, who resigns the Ad- 
jutancey ouly. 6th Regt. Foot—Lieut. C. D. Allen to be Capt. without purchase, vice 
Bonamy, who retires upon full- pay. ith Foot—Licut. E. Supple, from the half-pay 
of the 10th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Boyd, appointed Adjt.; Eusign S. F. Jackson to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Supple, who retires; W. Dashwood, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
purchase, vice Jackson. 24th Fort—G. W. Draper, Gent. to be Eusign, without pur- 
chase, vice Spring, promoted in the 83d Foot. 27th Foot—Lieut. R. S. C. Neynoe to 
be Capt. by purchase, vice Sleator, who retires; Eusign E. N. Molesworth to be Lieut. 
by purchase, vice Neynoe; A. Dalzell, Gent. to be Ensigu, by purchase, vice Moles- 
worth. 30th Foot—A. Lowry, Gent. to be Ensigu, by purchase, vice Grylls, who re- 
tires. 36th Foot— Lieut. L. Rothe to be Capt by purchase, vice Ashmore, prom«ted ; 
Ensign W. W. Abbott to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Rothe; R. Lloyd, Gent. to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Abbott. 37th Foot—Capt B. V. Layard, from half-} ay un- 
attached, to be Capt. vice G. B. Whalley, who excl.anges. 44th Foot— Ensign W. C. 
Mollan to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Smith, who retires; H. H. J. Massy, Geut. to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Mollan. 46th Foot—Lieut. W. Child to be Capt. without 
purchase, vice Havdecck, who retires upon full-pay; Ensign D. Fyffe to be Lieut. vice 
Child. 56th Foot— Lieut. W. Teliord to be Capt. without purchase, vice —— who 
retires upon full-pay; Ensign LL. C, Conran, to be Lieut. vice Telford; J. F. Gent. to 
be Ensign, vice Conran. 62d Foot—R. Douglas. Geut. to be Eusign, w sacs purchase, 
vice Grant, who resigns; Assistant- Surgeon William Stewart, ‘from the 10th Liz “ht 
Dragoons, to be Surgeon, vice Dempster, appointed to the 17th Light Dragoous. 
63d Foot—Lieut. G. B. Pratt to be Capt. without purchase, vice Fry, who retires 
upon fall-pay; Eusign W. J. Hutchins to be Lieut. vice Pratt; W. F. Lowrie, Gent. to 
be Ensign. vice Hutchins. 66th Foot—Lieut. J. Johns to be Capt. without purchase, 
vice Haylie, who retires upon full-pay; Evsigu H. L.G. Scott to be Lieut. vice Johnston ; 
H. L. Saunderson, Gent. tobe Ensigu, vice Scott. 77th Foot—L. W. Galway to be Capt. 
without purchase, vice Masou. who retires upon full pay; Ensign R. Baillie to be 
Lieut. vice Galway; C. T. Dumaresq, Gent. to be Ensign, vice Baillie. 82d Foot — 
Capt. J. T. Quis], from hal pay unattached, to be Capt. without purchase, vice Pinck- 
ney, who retires upon full. pay ; Ensign T. Lambert to be Lieut. without purchase, 
vice Abbott, dec.; Lieut. D. A. Curtayne, from the 4th Foot, to be Capt. without pur- 
chase, vice Pasley, who retires upon full-pay; M. White, Gent. to be Ensign, vice 
Lambert; Apothec: ary to the Forces G. Allman to be Surg. vice Pope, dec, 8d Foot 
— Brevet- Major W. H. Law tobe Major, without purchi ise, vice Crofton, who retires 
upon full-pay; Lieut. J, Rayson tou be Capt. viee Law; Ensign T. Spring, from the 
24th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Rayson. 92 d Foot—Lieut. J. A. Russell to be Capt. with- 
out purchase, vice Gordon, who retires upon full-pay; E usigu D. Seton to be Lieut. 
vice Russell; R. H. H. Keightley, Gent. to be Eusign, vice Seton. 

Oreice or ORDNA nck, March 30.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—Quartermaster-Serg. J. 
S, Forbes to be Quarte rink iste r, vice Gates, placed on the Retired List. 


COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, March 30. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 
Norton and Bufham, Ipswich, milliners— Warburton and Ovington, Cateaton Street, 
warehousemeu— Nicholson and Longmore, Hertford, attornies—W, P. aud R Williams, 





















Penryn, tallow-chandlers—Boufield and Masou,Wisbeach, brewers—Hewitt and Field, | 


Wandsworth Road, ale-brewers - Horrocks aud Platt, Radclifie, Lancashire, dyers— 
Hope and Co. Manchester, tea-dealers—Jones and Co. Rose Street, Covent Garden, 
gasfitters—W. and G, A. Smith, St. Mary-at-Hill, carpenters - Bell and Swiuton, Fen- 
church Street, general-merchants—C lark aud Carr, Wood Street, button-sellers — Grey 
and Frewin, Camomile Street, lead-merchants—W. and R. P. Lee, Sandwich, attornies 
—Coxton and Brown, Beverley, bricklayers—Baguall and Co. Rowley Regis, coul 
masters; as far as regards Jesson—Colliuseon and Daniel, Brvadwall, Surrey, hat 
manufacturers—Watson aud Fisher, King’s Arms Yard, attoruies—Marley aud Co. 
Neweastle-upon-Tyue, tailors—Orme and Heach, Tewkesbury, wine-merchauts; as far 
as regards Heach. INSOLVENTS. 

Dasu, Tuomas, New Wind-or, innkeeper, March 30. 

Rovexrts, I’rances, and Rows. Caronuine, New Bridge Street, milliners, March 27. 

BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED. 
Mace, Joun, Tottenham Court Road, victualler, fiom April 9 to 20. 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
toprnson, Tuomas, Heaton Norris, provision-dealer, 
BANKRUPTS. 

Bier, Joun, Sidmouth, brewer, tosurrender April 13, May 11: solicitor, Mr. West- 
macott, Gray’s Inu; official assignee, Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard. 

Barttcocx, Caartes, Aston, Birmingham, victualler, April 20, May 11: solicitors, 
Messrs. Miller and Fallows, Piccadilly . 

Branrory, Witttam Amprose, Long Acre, cheesemonger, April 6, May 11: solicitors, 
3rown aud Co, Mincing Lane; official assignee, Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard. 

Hartow, Joun, Macclesfield, iroumonger, April }5, May 11: solicitors, Messrs. 
Lueas and Parkinson, Argyll Street. is 

Harpy, Ricuarp, and Tarenrat., Wintram, Lancaster, cotton spinners, April 24, 
May 11: soliciters, Messrs Taylor and Co. Bedford Row. 

Haywarn, Jonn Ricsmonp, and Fietcuer, WILLiaAM Coster, | Manchester, book- 
sellers, April 24, May 11: solicitors, Messrs. Scott and Parsons, St Mildred’s Court. 

Keane, Henry, Liverpool, grocer, April 12, May 11: solicitor, Mr. Dean, Essex 
Street, Strand, 

Lone, James, Bulley, Gloucestershire, butcher, April 12, May 11; solicitors, Messrs. 
Chilton and Acland, Ch: ancery Lane, 























Lvcas, Joun, Gosport, woollendraper, April 13, May 11: solicitor, Mr. Lambert, 
Gray’s Inn. 

Naytor, James junior, Kingston-upon-Hull, boat-builder, April 13, May 11: soli- 
citor, Mr. Chaplin, Gray’s Inu Square. 

Panxuurst, Winttam Horatto, Stoke-upon-Trent, manufacturer of mineral colours, 
April 14, May 11: solicitor, Mr. Wolston, Farnival’s Inu. 

Pepvzzt, ANTonto, Manchester, carver, April 10, May 11: solicitors, Messrs. Milne 
and Co. Temple. 

Poorry, Georoe, Liverpool, cordwainer, April 13, May 11: solicitor, Mr. Singleton, 
Great James Street, Bedford Row. 

Rosarns, Francis, Birmingham, builder, April 6, May 11: solicitor, Mr. Chaplin, 
Gray's Inn Square. 

Rorryson, JosePH, Salford, millwright, April 22, May 11: solicitor, Mr. Wilson, 
Gray’s Inn. 

Wicutman, Grorae, Paternoster Row, bookseller, April 3, May 11: solicitors, Messrs. 
Warlters aud Reeve, Basinghall Street; official assiguee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall St. 

Wyre, Joun, and Davies, James, Mottram-in-L ongde udale, Cheshire, ironfounders, 
April 20, May 11: solicitors, Messrs. Rickards and Walker, Lincolu’s Inn Fields. 

DIVIDENDS. 

April 22, Horder, Fenchurch Street, chemist—April 20, Hart, Newport, Hampshire, 
sch By er —Apri! 21, Newton, Regeut Street, silk-mercer—April 24, Chappell, Law- 
rence Lane, butcher —April 24, Wells, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, woollendraper—A pril 24, 

T. and r Browu, Mansell Street, Goodman’s Fields, plumbers—April 22, Leefe and 
Yates, Fore Street, wholesale-haberdashers—April 20, Stephenson, Leeds, woollen- 
draper—April 21, Nicholson, Halifax, innkeeper—Apvil 21, Wilby, High Town, York- 
shire, card-maker— April 22, Morris, Halifax, wire- drawer—April 20, “Wo.d, C hester, 
iunkeoper—April 20, Thorp, Stockport, Cheshire, currier—April 21, M‘Gill, Liver- 
pool, draper. 











CERTIFICATES 
Ti he granted, unless cause be shown tu the contrary, on or before April 20. 
Chalk, Kennington Place, Vauxhall! Road, bill-broker—-Startin, Warwick, sargeon— 


Ward, Liverpool, brewer—Williams, Narberth, Pembrokeshire, shopkeeper—New, 
Worcester, grocer—J. and C. Townsend, Lee |s, joiners, 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Copranp, Winrram, Lerwick, merchant, April 9, 28. 
Fintay, Roperr, Cumbernauld, innkeeper, April 5 
Martin, James, Newbigying, cattle deaier, April 5, 28, 
M'Kenzir, Roser Low, Perth, ironmonger, Apri 13, 24. 
Wison, Rozert, Glasgow, spirit- dealer, April 3, 27. 














Friday, April 2. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

G. and T. Hu; ghes Billericay, tailors—Pye and Co. Kirkdale, brick-makers—John- 
son and Co.; as far as regards C. G. Millman—Allnatt and Holland, Wallingford, 
land-surveyo! rs—Badham and Downer, Gr: vy's Inu, attornies—Foster and Burtlett, Ox- 
ford, mercers—J. and J. Carter junior, High Wycombe, tanners—H. and J. B. Carey, 
Nottingham, lace-manufacturers—Watkins and Jones, Brecon, timber-merchants— 
Wild aud Lowe, Minories, ——— rs—Pye and Gunn, Bloomsgrove, Nottiughamshire, 
lace-makers—Child and Browne, U pper Thames Street, wool-warehousekeepers—Pare 
and Co. Chiswell Street, ironmongers—Church and Kersting, Parsons Street, Ratcliff 
Highway, suzar retiners—Starling and Blandford, East Peckham, surgeous—R. and 
J. G. Irwin. Piece willy, Lancashire, dealers in water-proof fabrics—W. S. and T. K. 
Pyrke, Hatton Garden, tailors—Hodge and Hale, Limehouse Foundry--Masou and 
She phe rd, Kendal, Westmoreland, upholsterers— Bradshaw and Yates, Liverpool, at- 
| tornies at Jaw—Edwards and Burman, Walworth Road, manufacturers of composition 
projecting letters—Cutler and Co, Bordesley, Laneashire—Rose aud Carus, Blackburn, 
drysalters —Sherman and Torry, Shad Thames, lightermen—R. and J. Keeping, Wyke 
Regis, Dorsetshire, farmers—Robinson and Warburton, Warrington, glass-manufac- 
turers—Statham and Parker, smailware-dealers. 

INSOLVENT. 
Garrick, Taomas, Greenwich, carpenter, April 1. 
BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED. 

Forster, Witiram, Philpot Lane, grocer, to April 22. 

M: rxrort, Epwin and Jos:an, Northampton, drapers, to April 13. 
SANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
stcheap, wholesale grocer. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Byxe, Joun senior, Kegworth, Leicestershire, hop-merchant, to surrender April 
15, May 4: solicitors, Messrs. Taylor aud Co. Bedford Row; and Messrs. Stone and 
Paget, Leicester. 

Byxe, Joun junior, Kegworth, Leicestershire, common-brewer, April 15, May 14: 
solicitors, Mr. Scott, Lincolu’s Inn Fields; and Messrs. Halsh, Castle Donnington. 

Cass, Ricnarp, Boroughbridge, grocer, April 16, May 14: solicitors, Messrs. Haw- 
kins and Co. New Boswell Court; and Mr. Hirst, Boroughbridge. 

Harris, Anvnevs, Dursley, wool-broker, April 9, May 12: solicitors, Mr. Coe, 
Queen Stree d Mr. Bishop, Dursley. 

Hawxeswortu, Henry, Sheffield, tool-mauufacturer, April 12, May 14, solicitors, 
Messrs. Batty and Co. Chancery Lane; aud Messrs. Smith and Wightm: an, Sheffield. 

Haywarn, Joun Raynes, Clapmauslade, Wiltshire, money-scrivener, April 10, 
May 14: solicitors, Mr. Hardy, Cursitor Street; and Mr. Miller, Frome Selwood, 

HENDERSON, James, Glamorgan, shopkeeper, April 30, May 14: solicitors, Messrs. 
Clarke and Metealf, Lincoln's Inn Fields; and Mr. Hall, Bristol. 
| Honpex, Ricuarny Grieapiann, and Crarxe, Ricnarp Youne, Bread Street, ware- 
| housemen, April 13, May 14: solicitors, Messrs. Wood and Ellis, Corbet Court, Grace- 

church Street; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Loneroan, Witutam, King William Street, merchant, April 16, May 14: solicitor, 

Mr. Kirkman, King William Street; official assignee, Mr. Ck: ark, New Broad Street. 

Morrice, Ronerr, aud Kestix, RKicharp, Great Trinity Lane, flour-factors, April 13, 

May icitor, Mr. Phipps, Weavers’ Hall; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, 
C some Buildings. 

James, Mark L ane, 


















Kemp, Wiittam Ricsarp, Ex 




































broker, April 13, _ 14: soliciters, Messrs. Bolton and 
nee, Mr. ckingtou, Coleman Street Buildings. 
. talfields, ‘ie snsed-victualler, April 13, May 14: 
y, Bow Lane; official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Finsbury Square. 
S s Winitam, Great Tower Street, brokers, April 16, May 14: soli- 
sshfield, New Bank Buildings; official assiguee, Mr. Peunell. 
, Wigmore Street, coach-maker, April 8, M: 1y 14: solicitors, Messrs. 
fi ipp, Oxford Street ; official assignee, Mr. Gibson, Basinghall Street. 
7 av, Wednesbury, ceme nt manuf: a April 14, May 14: solicitors, 
Mr Miller, Sackville Street; and Mr. Hant eduesbury. 
Winterton, Joun, Swiueshead, wool-buyer, April 15, May 14: solicitors, Messrs. 
Sell and Co. Bow Churehyard ; and Mr. M: irsh: ill, Boston. 




























} 1, Hatton Garden, iaker—April 23, Green, 10 Wharf, City 
, Colvin and Co. Caleutta, merchants—April 23, J. Smith, Hatton Gar- 

7, Holder, Bread Street, warehousem: un—April 27, Mallett, 

| et | pril 23, Mason Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, axle-tree- 

} manufacturer —April 22, Smallg te, Newgate Street, bookseller—/ April 23, Yeld, Market 

| 

| 

| 








Edgeware Road, iron-merchant—April Smith, Bartlett's Passage, Fetter 
, stationer—April 23, Ste sdwell, Richmond, Surrey, bute her—May 10, Hyslop, 
ard, merchant—April 26, Richards and Manwaring, Bridge Road, Lam- 
| beth, lir nendrapers — April 26, N.and S. Tuffuell, York Street, "Middlesex Hospital, 
| tallow-chandlers—April 26, Drewry Penrith, banker—May 5, Spry, Bathwick, Somer- 
setshire, surgeon—April 23, Tills seuior, Mistley, Essex, a toe 23, Lumb, 
Kingston upon-Hull, paper-hanging-manulacturer—May 14, Teale, Leeds, cabinet- 
maker—April 30, Burton, Manchester, plumber —April 23, Greenwood, Greenacres 
Mo sorside, Laneashi re, corn-dealer—April 27, Griffiths, Manchester, merchant—April 
Robinson, Kingston-upou Hall, scrivener—April 26, Lowe, Kidderminster, carpet- 
manufacturer— April 24, Nash, Sulham pstead Bavister, Berkshire, grocer—April 24, 
Sumner, Reading, builder Apri 26, Haunam, Manchester, victualler—April 23, 
} ar Rasen, nshire—April 26. Welch Norwich, draper—April 30, 
ester, commission-agent—A pril 26, Maude, Darwen, Lancashire, calico- 
r. CERTIFICATES, 
| To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before April 23. 
| R. and J. Melling, Chorltou-upon-Medlock, coach-makers—Curtis, Tokenhouse- 
yaid, merehant—Holdforth and Bald, Liverpool, merchants—J, and J. Norfolk, 
Woodhouse Carr, Leeds, stuff-dyers—Worthingion, Ulverston, innkeeper—Putland, 
Manchester, ale and porter merchant—Bottor niey, Gracechurch Street, tailor—Mor- 
risou, Fenchurch Street, stationer— Davis, We stham, inukeeper. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
¥: ae, Kipps, Linlithgowshire, coal-master, April 7, 28, 
I gging, Forfarshire, cattle- eo sr, April 7, 28. 
‘oo rT, Edinbur; sh, ironmonger, April 6, 27 
































Sraurur rs, Roperr, Edinburgh, upholst erer, April 7, 28. 
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Maryland. sel BB 2 a || Tenuessee...... New. = seeee cee on oe o "7 oe ° . seeee os io ee ; os M4 
Massachussetts(sterling)3. — | — ;, United States Bank 5% Clover..... 5 sisteetee tenes M19: <S080) coco Oe MEO scaae 100 22 120 1.2..160 2. 120 
Mexican.,.........0.-. 314 Virginia....... wataoe pan straw, Wheat ....-.s0 ace A 6S awe TE x ME lenane 42 43 36. «50 
SHARES. HOPS POTATOES 
Mi (Last eee during co =, ending Friday Evening.) Kent Pockets ....sssssessseesereee 1008, to 1608. Scotch Reds . : per ton 75-. to 80 
ues— wuks— Choice Ditto .. 180 20 Jare..... 0 0 
Bolanos ....... Bh a 8 —— Australasian .....ce.cescses.| 54 Sussex Pockets, 100 — 120 Middiing aes aS 
Brazilian Imperial...........! 7 British North American | — Superfine Ditto... .sse.seseeeeeees 140 — 160 | Chats...... oa ae 
Ditto (St. John del Rey)... | — || Colovial vinesn] 2S8 
British Br trnesevsconnsnt 64 dis | Hibernian .. ecoes|) —— BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Cata Brauca . sereeeeeee) ——= |) Loudon and Ww estminster wee. [zzg ex. NEWGATE AND LEADENUALL.* SMITHFIELD.* 
Caudonga ..... seeeees| —— || London Joint Stock.......... 123 eel. weccceee 88. Gd. to 48, 2d. tO 45, G4. ceereeee Bs. 10d.to ds. 1d. to 59. Od, 
Cobre Copper...ee+eeesere+.| —— || National of Ireland .........{ 15 Ler ae teteee pass DE Ri ese ua ce eg | tereaens egal toe , te 
Ri, T. ‘ oe tenatt peas eal .ccccccece o - S . teen oe oe 6 « & 
Railways | | National Proviucial..... was’ = Minko cogs a ce 0 ae Bo seeees SM ve ee Oey Se 
Eastern Counties............| 9 || Provincial of Ireland........| 42 Lath..c.......2 8 7 Wee oc. ns $4 2.6 © 5. 9B 
Grand Junction ... mm | Union of Australia ......e006 324 * To sink the offal—per dibs. 
— Western .......+ } 924 {| Union of London........0.00 94 HEAD OF CATTLE AT SMITHFIELD, 
iverpool and Mauchester. ... se — |; Docks— Beasts. Sheep. Calves Pigs. 
Rast a 7 dig Friday. ..ccscse coccsccccccces a7 nape © B900  ccovcce BOE .wstaninwe B17 
— — an a | A a West India...+-+.+. oe Bide TD MRE: Soscsecs: ERD cto cs a hee I 683 
London and Greenwich ...... 8b St. Katherine : ‘ : 5 : ° a oe 2 
London and Birmingham.....) 155} Miscellaneous— . _ COAL *. CANDLES. r ar wane ERIES. : 
Loudon and South-Western... 55¢ Australian Agricultural... —_— 4 A ; wo Canpour tne ee fi oe ¥ W = Zo 
London and Croydon ........| 12% British American Land, — Linseed Oil ......0.esseceeseeeece 27 0 Souchong, fine ...... 1 - ° 
Manchester and ‘Leeds.......) 63% | Cunada,..... ee en Linseed Oil, Cake......-+s. per 1000 12 10 * In Bond—Daty 2s. ny, sper ie 
Midland Counties ...... 83 General Steam ...<.0...0000.] ——= CAND EES per domes 7608-10 teers CC ee ae 
North Midland é | 7 South Australian Moulds (¢d. per doz. discount) 9s. 6 Good Ordinary ......--06- 005 45. fa, 
ee ee 4 4 é ATL oo cceeccocce t pe Hetton r ton 228, 9d, SUGAR, Mu-covado..per ewt. 4s. 1fd. 
South Eastern and Dover .... 18 =|, Van Diemen’s Land.........| —— West India Molasse. 27s. Od. io 3s. dd. 









































































< Yoemmeie ROYAL ENGLISH 
OPERA HOUSE. 

On Easter Monday, the Opera of KEOLANTHE, or 
the Unearthly Bride; Principal Characters by Madame 
Balfe, Miss Gould, Messrs. Wilson, H. Phillips, and 
Stretton. 

Teo conclude with an entire New Drama of great inte- 
rest, as will be expressed in the Hills of the Day. 

Stalls, 7s. no half-price; Balcony and Dress Circle, 
5s.; half-price, 3s.; Upper Circle, 4s.; half-price, 2s.; 
Pit, 2s. 6d.; half-price, 1s.6d.; Gallery, Is. ; no half-price. 


ONS. JULLIEN’S MUSICAL 
TOUR.—M. Jutuien begs respectfully to inform 
the Nobility and Gentry of the three kingdoms, that in 
obedience to the numerous requests which have been for- 
warded to him from different parts of the country, he 
has ;ust engaged a complete and powerful orchestra, with 
a view to a series of Concerts in all the principal towus 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

Am: ng the artists who will accompany him are all the 

lo performers that have obtained such great success at 
Drury Lane, &c. viz.— 

Herr Koenia— Cornet & Pistons. 
Friscu—Flute Detorrre—V olin 
Mutirr—Trumpet Farvre— Trombone 
DeaBparrE— Oboe Lavrent junior—Cornet & 
ProspeR—Ophiclide Pistons. 

Cotuwet —Flagevlet 

The Programme will include all the pieces which were 
so immensely successful at the Coucerts in Paris. and in 
London, at Drury Lane, the English Opera, and the late 
Masquerades. 

M. Jut.ien will perfurm on the Piccolo his celebrated 
* Nightingale Waltz.”’ 

Only one Coucert will be given in each Town, Liver- 
pool, Edinburgh, and Dublin excepted, where M. Jr- 
LEN has ordered preparations for three coucerts on the 
most extensive and magnificent scale. 


USTRALIAN PACKET-SHIPS 
to PORT PHILLIP and SYDNEY. 

Persons intending to proceed to AUSTRALIA, are re- 
spectfaily informed that Ships are despatched trom Lon- 
don aud Plymouth for the above Ports every Month 
throughout the year, on fixed days, with strict puuctu- 
ality. They are all of the first class, and of large ton- 
nage; have ps, andthe best po.sible accommoda 
tions; carry experienced surgeons; aud are liberally 








fitted and supplied with every essential to the comfort of 


Cabin, Iutermediate, aud Steerage Passengers. 

A FREE PASSAGE will be granted by these fine 
vessels to suitable Married Agricultural Labourers and 
Mechanics, aud also to Single Females, if in accordance 
wiih the Culonial Regulations. 

The demand for labour in the Colony is extremely 
urgeut; and every competent and well-conducted persou 
may reckon with certainty on immediate aud constaut 
employment, at liberal wages. All particulars may be 
known on application (post: paid) to Mr. Joun MAxsHALL, 
Australian Emigration Agent, 26, Birchin Lane, Corn- 


bill, London. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


24s TO DUNDEE— 
THE LONDON, DUNDEE, AND PERTH. 
The Boilers and Machiuery of these enantio ent Steam- 
ships are inspected hy competent persons every voyage, 
and will sail from Hore’s Steam Wharf, No. 272, Wz ap- 
ping, as under;—THE DUNDEE, Capt. Kipp, Wed- 
nesday, 7th April, at li Morning.—THE LONDON, 


Passengers walk on board without the risk and incon- 
venieuce of boats. 

Goods received, berths secured, and information ob- 
tained, at Hore’s Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, 
Strand; 14, Bucklersbury; or at the Steam Wharf, 272, 
Wapping. Exizanera Hore, Agent and Wharfinger. 


ag tdnde PERRYIAN PENS.—These 

Pens having been submitted to the test of public 
opinion for many years, are acknowledged to staud pre- 
emincut for the great superiority of their manufactare. 
The care bestowed in perfecting them to suit every de- 
scription of writing, renders them cheaper than the 
ordinary pens at a lower price. Their adoption in the 
Government and other Pablic Offices, Banks, Xe. with 
their great aud increasing sale, is sufficient evidence of 
the high estimation in which they are held. Svid on 
Cards, with Mediam, Five, Extra Fiue, or Broad Points. 
Each Card bears the signature—‘ JAMES PERRY 
and Co.’ 





} Some Pen Manufacturers, taking advantage of 
the immer ise demand for these Pens over all others, have 
been imposing spurious ones upen the Public, for whose 
protection, and for the Protection of the Patevtees, 
Twenty Pounns Rewarp will be given on conviction, for 
information of any person or persons infringiug any of 
the proprietors’ patent rights. 

PERRYIAN LIMPID INK.—This Ink has a flowing 
property peculiar to itself, and does not corrode Metallic 
Pens, as other Inks. In Bottles, 6d. 1s. aud 2s. each. 

Sold by James Perry and Co, Pateutees and Manu- 
facturers, 37. Red Lion Square, London; also by all 
Stationers and other Dealers iu such articles. 


UTLER’S COMPOUND CONCEN- 

TRATED DECOCTION, or FLUID EXTRACT 
OF SARSAPARILLA is allowed by medical men to be 
the best (as it is the origival) of the now numerous 
concentrated preparations of the kind. A dessert spoou- 
ful of it, diluted with water, makes half a pint of the 
Compound Deccetion, of the same strength and com- 
position as that ordered by the British Pharmacopovias. 
It is prescribed as an alterative in Serefula, Seurvy, 
Eruptions «f the Skin, and all Cutaneous Diseases; also 
has been found extremely useful in Chronic Rheumatism, 
in secoudary symptoms, and after an improper use of 
mercury. Prepared and Sold, in pint bottles 20s., half- 
pints 10s., and quarter-pints 5s. 6d., by Tuomas Butter, 
Chemist, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's, London; 
aud may be obtained of J. Sanger, 150, Oxford Street ; 
likewise of Davenport and Stedman, 20, Waterloo Place, 
opposite the Pust-office, Edinburgh; or by order through 
any respectable Druggist. N.B. No, 4, Cheapside, 
corner of St, Paul’s Churchyard, 





Capt. Ewrne. Wednesday, L4th April, at 2 Afternvon— | 








ESTBOURNE TERRACE, Hyde 

Park Gardens.—Persons intending to RENT 

or PURCHASE HWJUSES in this terrace may, by im- 
mediate application to the architect, have them finished 
according to their own taste and judgment, for a fixed 
sum, with or without stabling, extra rooms. &c. Piaus 
and further particulars of Mr. T. Marsa Netsov. 3, 
Charles Street, St. James’s Square. This terrace being 
of greater width than Portland ‘‘lace, will form one of 
the most splendid ornaments of this fashiouable aud sa- 
lubrious neighbourhood, 


PLENDID DRAWING-ROOM 
CLOCKS.—Mr. Fearn has just received a very 
large consignment of new MODELS, from his factory io 
aris, at unusually low prices. Library Clocks, Five 
Guineas; Carriage Clocks, Seven Guineas; splendid 
Drawing-room Clucks, from Eight Guiners upwards. 
The performance warranted, being all finshed under 
his inspection. The greatest choice in London. Masic 
added in a few hours. Masice-boxes and Clocks repaired. 
No. 22, Regent Street, coruer of Jermyn Street. 


Hy) LAZENBY and SON’S superior 
e@ ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES continues to be 
prepared with that peculiar care which has gained it 
such distinguished patronage duriug a period of Sixty 
Years. Purchasers will observe beth Seal and Label 
bear the full Address; attention to this caution wilk 
prevent much disappointme nt. Warehouse, 6 Edward 
Street, Portman Square, London. 


VHE SKIN.—The increased quickening 
powers of the San during Spring, by giving aa 
additional stimulus to the circulation of the fluids, 
frequently the cause of throwiug to the suriace of 
the body the impurities of the bl od; to this tact 
may be attributed the numerous Cutaucous visitations 
which cecur at this period of the year, and which 
medicine interually takeu is frequen ly unable to baui h. 
The extraordinary celebrity which Rowlaud’s Kalydor, 
usa purely vegetable production, has lung claimed to 
itself asa thorough Extirpator of Impurities from the 
Skiu, is during the period of Spring most pleasingly 
evinced; it never fails of thoroughly Cleansing the Shiu, 
aud is remarkable for inducing a Fairness in the Com- 
plexion—previously unknown.  *,%* A-k_ for ROW- 
LAND’S KALYDOR, Sold by Medicine Veuders aud 
Perfumers. 


Pp ATENT 

















SELF-ADJUSTING 
TRUSSES.— SALMON, ODY, and Co most 
respectfully inform the public, that their PATENT 
SELF ADJUSTING TRUSSES afford more ease and 
security for the relief of Heruia than any otber instra- 
ment for the purpose. They will answer for right or left 
side, requiring u. under strap or avy gailing baudage.— 
N.B.—As many mercenary Druggists are vending an 
inferior article, purchasers are particula. ly requested to 
observe, that SALMON, ODY, and Co. 292, Strand, 
London, is marked upon the leather case , and sop by 
one or more Druggists inv every City aud principal Towr 
iu the United Kingdom. 
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NIVERSITY OF LONDON.— 
Notice is hereby given, that the EXAMINA- 
TION for the Degree of MASTER of ARTS will com- 
meuce ou Monpay, the 3d of May. 
Certificates must be seut to the Registrar fourteen days 
previously, 
Candidates are required to specify the branches which 
they select for examination. 
By order of the Senate, 
R. W. Roruaan, Registrar. 
Somerset House, March 3\st, 1841. 


Dedicated to H. R. H. the Prince Albert. 
AYDN’S SEASONS, as _ performed 
hy the London Professional Choral Society, 
under the Direction of Mr. G. F. Harris, with Professor 
Taylor's New Version of Words, adapted chiefly from 
Thomson's ‘‘ Seasons, and with an Accompaniment for 
the Pianoforte. Newly revised by W. H. Kearns. In 4 
Paris, each 10s. 6d.; or complete in 1 vol. cloth, Price 
1. ils 6d. The Songs, &c. also printed detached. The 
Orchestral Vocal Parts also Published. 

Lonspate's Musical Circulating Library, 26, Old 

Bond Street. 


E COURRIER DE L’EUROPE, 

conducted by Victor Bonar, original Editor of 
“ Le Figaro” of Paris, publishes every Saturday, in one 
immense sheet, all the articles of interest, Political, 
Literary, aud Judiciary, which have appeared in the 
French Journals. During its 44 weeks of existeuce. 
nothing of importauce so published has escaped it; and 
the natural reward of its diligence has been the greatest 
success. Price 6d. stamped for post. Office, No. 10, 
Wellington Street. Sold by all Newsmen. 


gy T’S BIBLE—Fisuer’s Epirion. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR has this day DIS- 
SOLVED the INJUNCTION granted by the Vice Chan- 
cellor against the ANNOUNCEMENT on Part I. Mis- 
apprehension having gove abroad, the Publishers beg to 
inform the Public that agaiust the Work itself no injuue- 
tion was ever applied for, or granted. 

Fisner’s beautifully illustrated edition of this esteemed 
Commentary will be compieted in about 40 Monthly 
Parts. at 2s. each; every Part embellished with a high!ly- 
finished Engraving on Steel. 

Fisurr, Son, and Co. Newgate Street, Loudon. 











HAT TO OBSERVE; or, THE 
TRAVELLER'S REMEMBRANCER, 
By Colouel J. R. Jackson, 

Secretary to the Royal Geographical Society. 
Nearly Ready, in 1 closely-priuted vol. post 8vo. 12s. 
Iu this portable volume are propounded questions on 

almost every subject of human investigation. The iguo 
rant in such matters are taught, the well-informed are re- 
miuded ‘What to Observe,’ in order to derive all pos- 
sible information and benefit from their travels, or from 
their sojourn in foreign lands or in their own country; 
and the least scientific will find that they may, by the 
simple observation and collection of facts, as pointed out 
in the present work, confer immense benefits on science. 
James Mappen and Co, 8, Leadenhall Street. 





Second Edition, considerably augmented, 1 vol 8vo. 
illustrated by various Wood-cuts, 14s. cloth, 


HE HISTORY AND DESCRIP- 
TION OF FOSSIL FUEL, THE COLLIERIES, 
ANID COAL-TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
By the Author of ‘* Treatise on Manufactures in Metal,” 
in “ Lardner’s Cyclopedia.”’ 

“Tam relieved from the necessity of entering into 
details respecting the history of the coal-fields of our own 
country, by the excellent summary of what is known 
upon the interesting subject, which has recently been 
giveu in a judicious and well-selected publication, en- 
titlea, ‘The History and Description of Fossil Fuel,’” 
&c.— Dr. Brextanp. 

Wauarrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





RICKMAN ON ARCHITECTURE. 
Fourth Edition, in 8vo. with 15 Plates, Price 21s. cloth, 
the Fourth Edition, much Enlarged, 
N ATTEMPT to DISCRIMINATE 
the STYLES of ARCHITECTURE in ENG- 
LAND, from the Couquest to the Reformation; with a 
Sketch of the Grecian and Roman Orders; Notices of 
uumerous British Edifices; and some Remarks on the 
Architecture of a part of France. 
By Tuomas Rickman, F.S.A_ Architect. 

“We earnestly recommend this treasure of ancient 
architectural investigation to every reader of taste.’’— 
Literary Gazette. 

Loudon: Lonaman, Orme, and Co. 
iia 
Early in April will be Published, Vol 1. of a New Edition 
NHE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 
By Parrick Fraser Tytier, Esq. 

This New Edition of ‘‘ The History of Scotland”’’ will 
be hancsomely printed in post 8vo.; and will consist of 
the same number of volumes as the First Edition. But 
the price of each volume will be only 6s.; haif the price 
of the other edition. 

A Volume will be Published on the last day of every 
alternate Month, until the completion of the new issue. 

Of the First Edition, seven volumes have already been 

ublished; and it is confidently expected that the Eighth 

Jolume will be published within Ten Mouths from this 
date, and will complete the History down to the Union 
of the Crowns in 1603. Both the First Edition, therefore, 
and this Cheap Edition,will be completed, should bealth 
be granted to the Author, in the course of the Summer of 
next year, (1842.) 

“It is with great satisfaction that we hail the appear- 
ance of Mr, Tytler’s seventh volume. One more will 
complete the work; which we venture to predict will 
then become, and long remain, the standard History of 
Scotland ’’— Quarterly Review, March 1841. 

** See Sir Waiter Scott s Retiew (in the Quarterly) of 
Vols t. and IL. of Mr. Tytler’s elaborate work; a work 
which he meant to criticize throughout in similar detail, 
for he considered it as a very important work,.”’—Lock- 
HaART’s Life of Scott. 

Wint'am ‘Tarr, Edinburgh; Longman and Co.; Simp- 
kin, Marshall. and Co.; Duncan avd Malcolm; Hamil- 
ton, Adams. aud Co.; and Whittaker and Co. London. 
Of any oi whom Prospectuses may be had by any Retail 
Booksellers who will apply for them early next week, 




















In royal, or in small Svo. 


W i BM £ & 
FOR FOUR SHILLINGS. 


(Formerly in 2 vols. for Ten Shillings.) 
To be had of every Bookseller in Great Britain and 
Ireland. 
Publishers, Ropert Cavei,, Edinburgh; and Hout- 
sTon and StonemaAN, London. 


Now Ready, 16mo. 3s. 6d. neatly bound, 
ENTENCES from the PROVERBS 
aud the BOOK of ECCLESIASTES, in English, 
French, Italiau, aud German; for the Use of Young Per- 
sous studying those Languages. Arranged for every 
Week-day in the Year. By A Lapy. 

** An excelleut design, with above three hundred pas- 
sages in the four tougues, and opposite columns. A more 
useful aud couvenient study could hardly be suggested 
for either, or all the languages.’’—Literary Gazette. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 








In a Few Days, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Edited by Lady LYTTON BULWER. 
HE PRINCE, DUKE, AND PAGE. 
An Historical Novel. 
“Glory, greatness, and gooduess, are the three sickles 
with which man reaps evvy, hatred, and ingratitude.” 
Now Ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
THE LAST DAYS OF MARY STUART. 
By Miss Emity Fincu. 
Also, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
FRANCE SINCE 1830. 
By Tuomas Rarxrs, Esq. 
Author of “ A Visit to St. Petersburg.” 
T. and W. Boone, 29, New Bord Street; Otrver and 
Boyp, Edinburgh; and Cummine, Dublin. 





FAMILY LIBRARY, Vols. 76, 77, and 78, 

In 3 vols. feap. 8vo. 15s. in cloth, 
CLASSICAL TOUR THROUGH 
ITALY. By the Rev. Jouw Catrwope Eustace. 

Seventh Editiou, with Trauslations of the various 
Quotations from Ancient and Modern Authors. Illus- 
trated with Piaus of Churches, an Index, &c. forming 
Vols. 76, 77, aud 78, of ‘* The Family Library.” 

*,* A few large paper copies, priuted in post 8vo. 
Price 21s. 

Also, Zanoni’s large Travelling Map of Italy, engraved 
expressly to illustrate ‘‘ Eustace’s Classical Tour,” in a 
Case for the Pocket, Price 5s, 

London: Priuted for Toomas Trae, 73, Cheapside ; 
and may be procured, by order, of all Booksellers. 





Now Ready iu feap. 8vo. Price 6s, cloth, 
| iene TAS; and other POEMS. 
By Lypra H. Sigourney. 
Also, uniform iu size and price, 
POEMS, RELIGIOUS AND ELEGIAC, 
By the Same Author. 

“Mrs. Lydia H. Sigourney,” says the London “‘ Athe- 
nem ”’ of February 21st, 1845, ‘* is called the ‘ American 
Hemans.’ Her poetry is of a highly moral character, 
ofteu religious, and always above mediocrity. Occasion- 
ally she produces something of extreme beauty.” 

The poetry iu these volumes is chiefly origiual, andthe 
proofs have had the benefit of revision by the Authoress 
herself during her recent visit to England. 











Price 2s.; cloth. 2s. 6d.; or morocco elegant, 3s. 6d. 
GEMS FROM AMERICAN POETs. 

Consisting of Selections from Bryant, Willis, Brainard, 
Mrs. Sigourney, Pierpout, Percival, Wilcox, Lougfellow, 
Hilihouse, Halleck, Dana, Mis. Hale, &c. &c. 

« Exceediugly neat in form aud arrangement. We 
are extremely obliged to the taste of the selector of these 
transatlantic gems. Above a hundred and twenty speci- 
mens of popular American poems adorn the pages, most 
of them worthy of being so chosen, and some of them 
emiuently sweet and beautiful.""—Literary Gazette. 

“A dainty bock.”*"— Atheneum. 

R. Tyas, 8, Paternoster Row. 


O ADVERTISERS.—Remarkable 

Application of the Reduced Postage. Published 
This Day, No. 35 of the POST MAGAZINE, combining, 
Ist. A Magazine of Useful Information; 2d. A Post 
Label; 3d. A Sheet of Letter-Paper. 

The novel advantage offered by the Post Magaztne 
is, that the space frequently left blank in letter sheets, 
is here occupied by useful business notices, or instructive 
information. 

Plan of Distribution—For the security of advertisers, 
each guarauteed impression of five thousand copies will 
be open to their inspection, at the Office, Wine. office 
Court, during the whole day preceding the day of pub- 
lication; and as a guarantee of actual distributiou, a 
book will be kept, to be at all times opeu to their in- 
spection, in which will be inserted the names and resi- 
dences of every party supplied, together with the number 
taken. Not a single copy will be allowed to leave the 
office without such entry being made. 

Advertisers will be entitled to receive, at the simple 
cost of the label, two dozen copies for every five-shilling 
advertisement; and a proportional number for adver- 
tisemeuts of greater price. 

The sellers of stamps will be supplied at a rate that 
will afford them au increased protit of eight per cent. 
over the sale of stamped covers. 

The public will be charged 1d. each, being little 
more than they pay for an Office cover, for which they 
obtain a useful publication and a sheet of letter paper. 
In fact, deducting the charge for stamped covers, all 
that the public give for the Post Magazine itself, is 
simply 6d. per quire; being no more than half the price 
which they must pay for letter-paper of the same quality. 

As it is not expected that 5,000 stamped copies dis- 
tributed upon the plan above developed will meet the 
demands of the public, and as uone but parties licensed 
to sell stamps can legally dispose of the Post Ma@azinF 
in its labelied form, whatever number may be required 
above 5,000 will be printed in au extra edition, upon 
superior paper, and charged at the retail price of 1d., for 
the purpose of passing through the hands of the trade 
generally, without a label. Copies of this edition of the 
Posr MaGazine may be obtaived of auy respectable 
Bookseller or Pamplilet-dealer with the same facility 
that Chambers’s Journal, or avy other similar publica- 
tion is procured. Office Hours from 10 till 4. 

F.r the convenience of advertisers requiring copies for 
private circulars to be placed on the first or second pages, 
the Proprietor will undertake to priat such notices, upon 
extra copies, at a small additional charge, 

3+, Wine-oflice Court, Fleet Street. 














HE PARLIAMENTARY GUIDE, 
By R. B. Mosse, Esq. 

Corrected to this day, will be ready on Mowpay next, 
the 5th of Apri; with c usiderable improvemeuts, and 
most useful Tables of the preseut Constituency of the 
Uuited Kingdom, an Aualysis of the Relative Strength 
ofthe two great Political Parties of the House of Com- 
mous, and the Principal Divisious from the Reform Bilt 
to the second reading of the Irish Registration Bill this 
Session. 1|8mo. cloth, yilt edges, 4s. 

London: SrmpKuy, Marsuatt, and Co. Stationers’ Halk 
Court. 





DODD'S PEERAGE, KNIGHTAGE, &c. 
Just Published, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 9s. bound in cloth, 
NEW PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
AND KNIGHTAGE, including Biographical 
Notices of all the Titled Classes, alphabetically ar- 
ranged. By Cuartes R. Dopp, Esq. 
Compiler of the ‘* Parliamentary Pocket Companion.”’ 

*,* This work shonld not be conf.uuded with mere 
almanacks prolessing to be Peerages, &c. but which only 
give Lists of the various dignities. 

«The arrangement of this volume is complete: the 
care, diligence, aud accuracy with which it has been ex- 
ecuted fully realize the original and judicious plan of the 
work, aud it is in every respect likely to prove a success- 
ful undertakiug.’’— Times. 

Also, Now Ready, royal 32mo. 4s. 6d. morocco gilt, 

DODD'S PARLIAMENTARY POCKET COM- 
PANION, corrected to the present time. 

Wurrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





MR. LEE’S WORKSON MINERAL WATERS. 
Just Published, Price 4s. cloth 

HE MINERAL SPRINGS OF 
ENGLAND, and their Curative Influence; with 
remarks on Bathing and on Artificial Mineral Waters. 
By Epwaro Leg, Esq. M.R.C.S. &c. Corresponding 
Member of several of the Principal Medical aud Chi- 
rurgical Societies; Author of ‘* The Baths of Germany,” 
«The Watering Places and Mineral Springs of the Cou- 
tinent,” ‘‘ A Treatise on some Nervous Disorders,”’ &c. 


Also, 

PRINCIPAL BATHS OF GERMANY; Considered 
with Reference to their Remedial Efficacy in Chronie 
Diseases. By Enwrn Lee, Esq. M.R.C.S. Part the 
Second—Central and Southern Germany. With an Ap- 
pendix on the Cold Water Cure. 12mo. 3s. 6d. sewed. 


nd, 

The FIRST PART of the Same Work, comprising 
NASSAU, BADEN, ané the Adjacent Districts, 12mo. 
Price 5s. 6d. 

Warrraker and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 





CHINESE AND JAPANESE WRITING. 
Just Published, iu super-royal 8vo. illustrated by elabo- 
rate Pilates, 15s. cloth lettered, Vol. IIL. of 


N EXAMINATION OF THE 
ANCIENT OKTHOGRAPHY of the JEWS, 
and of the ORIGINAL STATE of the TEXT of the 
HEBREW BIBLE; forming Part IT. of ‘‘ The Propaga- 
tion of Alphabetsand other Phonetic Systems throughout 
China, Japan, and the other portions of Eastern Asia; 
and on the vast Inferiority of Ideagraphic Writing, as 
displayed in its Effect upon Haman Learning.” 
By Cuarves Wittram Watt, D.D. 
Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Dubliu, &c. 

** Abounding with deep learuing and forcible argu- 
ment.’’—Monthly Review. 

By the Same, Lately Published, 

Vol. I. containing an INQUIRY into the ORIGIN 
of ALPHABETIC WRITING; with which is incorpo- 
rated an Essay on the Egyptian Hieroglyphics. Uni- 
form in size, 15s. Aud 

Vol. II. being Part I. of the PROPAGATION of AL- 
PHABETS and other PHONETIC SYSTEMS through- 
out Eastern Asia; and the vast Inferiority of Ideagraphie 
Writing, as displayed in its Effect upou Human Learn- 
ing. Uniform in size and price. 

Wuirraxer and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





RUSSELL’S EUROPE, NEW EDITION, CONTI- 
NUED TO THE ACCESSION OF VICTORIA, 
In 4 vols. 8vo. Price 22, 12s. boards, : 
HE HISTORY OF MODERN 
EUROPE; with an Accountof the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire ; and a view of the Progress 
of Society, from the Rise of the Modern Kingdoms; ina 
Series of Letters from a Nobleman to his Son. 
Longman, Orme, and Co.; T. Cadell; J. M. Richard- 
son; Baldwin and Cradock; J. G. F. and J. Rivington; 
Hatchard and Son; Hamilton and Co.; Duncan aud 
Maleolm; Whittaker and Co.; Allen and Co.; Simp- 
kiu, Marshall, and Co.; J. Bolu; Cowie and Co.; J. 
Dowding; J. Bigg; J. Bain; T. Hearne; T. and W. 
Boone; M. Doyle; E. Hodgson; Gosling and Egleys 
Smith, Elder, and Co.; T. Bumpus; R. Mackie; J. 
Templeman; Capes and Co.; J. and J. Maynard; B. 
Fellowes; C. Dolman; H. Bickers; and W. H. Reid. 
J. Parker, Oxford; J. and J. J. Deighton, Cambridge ; 
G. and J. Robinson, Liverpool; and A. and C. Black, 
Edinburgh. 


Just Published, in 8vo. with Forty-one finished Wood- 
Engravings, Price 12s. cloth boards, 

TREATISE on the NATURE of 

CLUB-FOUT and ANALOGOUS DISTOR- 

TIONS; including their Treatmeut, both with and with- 

out Surgical Operation. Illustrated by a Series of Cases 

and numerous Practical Instructions. 
By W. J. Lrrrte, M.D. 

Licentiate of the Royal College of Physiciaus; Member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons; Lecturer ou the 
Practice of Medicine; and Assistant-Physician at the 
London Hospital, &c. : 

Coyrents: Opinions cf Authors, Ancient and Modern 
—Varieties of Club-Foot—Symptoms, Anatomy, Patho- 
logy, Causes, Distortious from Teething, Contractions 
from Paralysis and Spasm, Hysterical Distortions, Club- 
Hand, Contraction from Abscesses, Rheumatism, from 
long-continued Confinement, from Accidental Ruptare 
of Tendo Achillis— Medical, Surgical, and Mechauieal 
Treatment of Distortions—Division of Teudous—Expla- 
nation of Safety of the Operation—Appendix of Cases, 
arising from various Causes—Contraction of the Toes— 
Con‘raction of the Knee and Hip Joints—Cure of Anky- 
losis of the Knee from White Swelling. . 

W. Jerrs, Foreign Bookseller and Publisher, Burling- 
ton Arcade, London. 
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Next Week, in 3 vols. 
LENULLYN;; or the Son of the 
Attainted. A Novel. 
Epw. Butt, Publisher aud Librarian, 19, Holles Street. 


Just Published, in 8vo. Price 5s. 6d. a: 
N INTRODUCTION TO SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 
By J. O. Hatiiwe tt, Esq. 
Wiixram PickeRrtnG, Publisher, Chancery Lane. 


This Day. feap. 8vo. Price 5: 
USSIA UNDER N ICOLAS THE 
FIRST. Translated from the German. 
By Captain Anruony C. Steriine, 73d Regiment. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Now Ready, with a large Map, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
HISTORY of INDIA. The Hindoo 
and Mahomedan Periods. 
By the Hon. Mountstvart Evpsrstoye. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now Ready, feap. 8vo. Price 7s. 
HE MARTYRS OF SCIENCE; 
or the Lives of Galileo, Tycho Brahe, and Kepler. 
By Sir Davip Brewster, LL.D 
Jouyn Murray, Albemarle Strect. 





Now Ready, Third Edition, 8vo. 5s. 
WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES, 
Described in Familiar Letters to Henry Cuay, 
Esq. of Kentucky. 
By Josevu Joun Gurvey, of Earlham, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now Ready, post 8vo. Price 9s. 6d. 
NV ANNERS and CUSTOMS of the 
i JAPANESE in the NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY. Described from Recent Dutch Visiters, aud the 
German Work of Von Sresonp. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Now Ready, Plates aud Wood-cuts, feap. 8vo. Price 5s. 
SUMMER’S DAY at WINDSOR, 
and a VISIT to ETON; being a Guide to the 

Palace, Picture Gallery, Parks, ‘and Garde ns, &e. By E. 
Jessk, Esq. Surveyor of her Majesty's Parksand Palaces. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Second Edition, foolscap 8vo. Price 5s. 6d. 
IX MONTHS IN CHINA. 


By Lord Jocetyy, 
Late Military Secret ary to the Chinese Expedition. 
With Views of Chusan Harbour, aud the Great Wall of 
China. Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now Ready, with a Map, 8vo. 14s. 
ERSONAL NARRATIV E OF A 
JOURNEY TO THE SOURCE OF THE RIVER 
OXUS, by the Indus, Kabul, aud Badakshan. 
By Lieut. Joun Woop, Indian Navy. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





ee with Millm an’s Gibbon, 8vo. 9s. 
f hee OF GIBBON. 
With tA from his Miscellaneous Works. 
Edited by the Rev. H. H. Mriman. 

*,* Gentlemen are requested to complete their copies 
of Milman’s Edition of Gibbon, as alter April it will 
ouly be sold in sets. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


TO ANGLERS AND SHOOTERS. 
Profusely illustrated on Wood and Steel, 10s. 6d. 
HE ROD AND THE GUN. 
By Witson and Oakteicn. 
Apam and Cuaarves Biack, Edinburgh; Lceiaman and 
Co.; Stupkix and Co.; Waitraker and Co.; ; and Ha- 
MILToN and Co. Loudon. 


NEW BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
Just Published, Part XII. of a 
NEW GENERAL BIOGRAPHI- 
CAL DICTIONARY, projected and partly ar- 
ranged by the late Rev. Hucu James Rose, B.D. 
* * The Third Volume will be ready in a few days. 
Published for the Proprictors by 5. Fertowes, Lud- 
gate Street. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE LOWER CLASSES. 
Just Published, in 8vo. 2s. 6d. the Second Edition of 
ERM ON; with Notes. 
sy Henry Parr Hamirron, M.A. F.R.S. 
Rector of Wath, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
Rivixetons, - Paul's Churchyard and Waterloo 
Place; J. Rien ie, Edinburgh ; 3 and Procrer and 
WVicKERs, Ripon. 














Now Ready, Price 6s. bound in cloth, 

HE OPINIONS OF LORD HOL- 

LAND; as Recorded in the Journals of the House 
of Lords from 1797 to 1841. 

Edited by D. C. Moynan, Esq. 
With Medallion Portrait by Wyon, and an Autograph 
of Lord Hyland. 
Dedicated to H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex. 
James Rivaway, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 





This Day, 8vo. 3s. with 4 Plates. a Memoir on the 
ADICAL CURE of STUTTERING 
by SURGICAL OPERATION. 

Translated from the German of M. Dierrennacu, by 
Josrru Travers, late House Surgeon to St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital. 

** We recommend Mr. Travers’s translation to all who 
feel interested in obtaining a clear idea of Dieffenbach’s 
operation."’— Lancet March 26. 

S. Hieutry, 32, Fleet Street, London. 


ORIGINAL WORK BY JUNIUS. 
LETTER TO AN HONOUR- 
ABLE BRIGADIER-GENERAL, Commander- 

in-Chief of his Majesty’s Forces in Canada, Lond..n, 1760. 
Edited by N. W. Stons, of the British Museum. 
*,* This work was written by Junius six years before 
the" publication of his celebrated letters, aud was un- 
known toall the editors. The facts contained therein will, 
no doubt, lead to the discovery of the Author of Junius. 
Witura Pickering, Publisher, Chancery Lane, 








DINBURGH REVIEW, No. 147.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS intended for 
insertion in this forthcoming No. of the EDINBURGH 
REVIEW are requested to be sent to the Publishers 
Immediately. 
39, Paternoster Row. 


Just Published, 
HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
No. 69, for Aprit 1841. 
ConTENTS : 
. Gould’s Birds of Australia, &c.; with Illustrations. 
. Perey Bysshe Shelley. 
. Gregory the Seventh and the Oxford Vatican. 
. Modern Italian Painters. 
Commercial Relations of Great Britain. 
Parks and Pleasure Grounds; with Illustrations. 
College Life at Cambridge. 
. Medical Corporations. 
. Critical and Miscellaneous Notices. 
Henry Hooper, 13, Pall Mall East. 


HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
For Apri, contains, among other articles, a Re- 
view of the Literary Remains of Bishop Warburton—A 
View and Description of St. Paul’s Cray Church, Kent— 
On the Locality of Herne’s Oak ; with a Map of Wind- 
sor Little Park—The Authorship of the Turkish Spy— 
The Pocket Dial of Shakspere—Anecdotes of the He- 
ralds’ College—The Burial Grounds of Turkey, &e. &c. 
—With Review of New Publications—Literary aud Sci- 
entific Intelligence —Antiquarian Researches — Historical 
Chronicle, and Obituary, including Memoirs of Lord 
Henley, Adm. Fleeming, Rev. T. Rackett, John Rick- 
man, Esq., J. T. Rutt, Esq., Dr. O. Gregory, Mr. James 
P. Warde, &c. Price 2s. 6d. 
Published by W. Picxertne, Chancery Lane. 





SP PTIS TR ge 








On the Ist of April, Price 2s. 6d. 
‘ CHRISTIAN TE ACHER; 
No. 12. New Series. 
ConrTeNTs: 
1. Theology; from the Con- | 4. Tracts for the People; 
versations Lexicon. an Antidote tothe Oxford 

. The Sacred Dramas of Tracts. 

a Middle Ages; and | 5. The Life, Writings, and 

an Account of a Sacred Doctrines of St. Paul. 

Drama performed in 1840 | 6. University Education. 
3. Beverley’s Heresy of a | 7. The Question of Miracles 

Human Priesthood. &e. &e. &e. 

Londou : Joun: GREEN, 121, Newgate Street. 
BURNS’ MONTHL Y MAG. AZINE AND REV IEW. 
This Day, No. IV. 1s. 6d. with 12 Engravings, | 

HE REMEMBRANCER. 

A Monthly Magazine and Review; Comprising 
Theology, Ge neral Literature, and the Fine Arts,‘ and 
combining the features of the Quarterly and Monthly 
Periodical. 

The present Number contains the second of the Series 
of Papers on Church Music—The Queen Dowager s Visit 
to Kirby Lonsdale—Religious Societies—Papal Supre- 
macy; Bowden’ s Hildebrand ~Chapters on Architecture, 
No. II.— Episcopal Visitations—Reviews and Notices of 
Twelve New Books—Ketrospect of Aff: 1irs— Copious Ec 
*siastical Intelligence iaeaitiad ad under tie heads of the 
various Dioceses, &c. 

Numbers I, to III. eet still be procure od. 

Rooks for Review, and Advertisements, are to be sent 
to the care of the Publisher, 

James Burns, 17, Portman Street. 

“This magazine more nearly resembles Murray's 
Quarterly in its plan and talent than any of the other 
monthly periodicals.’’—Britannia. 


MR. PLUMER WARD'S NEW NOVEL. 


Now Ready at all the Libraries, 
D S CiLidIrF R OD; 
OR, THE CONSTANT MAN. 
By Rozerr Prumer Wanp, Esq. Author of 
** Tremaiue,”’ &c. 
WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
. TREMAINE; or, the Man of Refinement. Complete 
in 1 vol. with Portrait, &c. Gs bound. 
. DE VERE; or, the Man of Independence. 3 vols. 
15s. bound. 
. PICTURES OF THE WORLD AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. 3 vols. 
. HUMAN LIFE. 3 vols. 

*« The works of this gifted writer are of higher pur- 
pose and value than to be read and forthwith dismissed ; 
they are of the kind to be stored in public and private 
libraries and recurred to from time to time as a still fresh 
solace and delight.” 

Henry Cousurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 
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i3, Great Marlborough Street, April 3. 


M & COL BURN 
WILL PUBLISH IMMEDIATELY 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


I. 
THE LIFE OF PETRARCH. ‘By TxHomas Camp- 
BELL, Esq. Author of ‘* The Pleasures of Hupe,”’ &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, &c. 


I. 
THE LOVE MATCH. A Novel. By Mrs. Maserty, 
Author of ‘‘ Emily,’ &c. 3 vols. 


THE HON. MRS. DAMER’S DIARY OF HER 
TOUR IN GREECE, TURKEY, EGYPT, AND THE 
HOLY LAND. 2 vols. smail 8vo. with numerous Ilius- 
trations. IV 

JOAN OF ARC, an Historical Romance. By T. J. 
Sere, Esq. 3 vols. 

Tue Fottowina aret Now Reavy. 


THE FRENCH STAGE AND THE FRENCH 
PEOPLE. Edited by TuEtonore Hoox, Esq. 2 vols. 
small 8vo, it. 

THE PERSONAL HISTORY OF GEORGE IV. 
By the Rev. George Crony. Secoud Edition, 2 vols. 
small 8yo. 21s. bound. 


Sapo VIL. 

THE ENGAGEMENT. A Novel. 3 vols. 

** One of the most vivid, vigorous, and just pictures of 
English aristocratic society which has ever been given 
to the world.”’"—Naval and Military Gazette. 

Henry Corsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 

Street, 









"1 ‘HE MONTHLY CHRONICLE, 

for APRIL, 
Conratns—l. The Scotch Church Question--2. Stan- 
zas; by R. Newton Lee, Esq.—3. Bio graphical Recrea- 
tious under the Cranium of a Giantess; from Richter— 
4. The Gathering of Israel; by Mrs. Charles Tinsley— 
5. The Minstrel ; from Goethe—6. First Love of Lady 
Anne Nevyl; a Tale—7. The Minor Poems of Joanna 
Baillie — 8. Cora; a Legend of Somersetshire; by 
Sydney W hiting-9. Sketches of Spanish Generals, No. 
15; Espoz y Mina, Part I11.—10. Napoleon’s Funeral; 
by J. E. Reade—l1l. Nature's Voice; or the F uture— 
12. Characteristics of New Books. 

London: Loxeman, Orme, and Co. 


’ i VAIT’'S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 
for Aprin, Price 1s. 

Coyrarys—Protestantism, Puseyism, and Catholicism 
— Illustrations of the Thieves’ L mage ature, No. 
Flowers of Hemp, or the Newgate Garland —A Visit to 
the Monastery of La Trappe—The Cost of a Reputation 
—Miss Roberts's Overland Journey through France and 
Egypt to Bombay—Mr. Combe’s Notes on the United 
States—Violet Hamilton, orthe Talented Family; Chap. 
XIX. XX.—Poetry; A True History of True Love, &c. 
Literary Register Si etters on Emigratiou to New South 
Wales, &c. by William and Richart Howitt 

Wii Tait, Edinburgh; Sipxty and Co. London, 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY 
MAGAZINE, No. 100, for Apri, Price 2s. 6d. 
Conratss—1. Aucient Irish Charch—2. Sonnets— 
3. Poets and Poetesses; Six of oue and half-a-dozen of 
the other—4. Misfortunes of Barney Branaghan, by 
William Carleton; Chap. VILI.—5. Our Portrait Gal- 
lery, No. 17; Captain Meadows Tay ag Sige an Etching 
6. Galler ry of Illustrious Irishmen, No. 13; Ussher, 
Part I1.—7. Maynooth -8, Charles O'Ma iitey, "the Irish 
Dragoon, Six C hapters ; viz. The Journey—The Ghost 
—Lisbon—A Ple asant Predicament—The Dinuer—The 
Letter—9. England and her Foreign Relations—10. 
Letters from the Coast of Clare; No. 3—1i. Hallowed 
Ground ; by Miss Browne—12, Fragment; by E. M. H. 
—13. Othello—14. Postscript to Our Hi indredils Number. 
Dublin: Wiitram Curry junior and Co. Sackville 
Street ; W. S. Orr and Co. London. 
Of whom may also be had, " 
HARLES O'MALLEY, the Irish 


Dragvon; No. 13, with 2 Illustrations by Phiz, Ls. 


| Beate st 2 Be MAGAZINE, 

for Arntz, Price 2s. 6d. Conrarns: 

1. Delenda est Carthago;; the Ordinary, Chap. 8; 
the Poor-law Ccemmis- the Confessions of a 
sion must be determined. Swindler. 

Ode to the Duke of VII. Specimen Leaders of 
Wellington. | a Would-be Editor; for 

III. The Greater & Lesser! the Argus, Examiner, 
Stars of Old Pall Mall, Globe, Jobu Bull, Morn- 
Chap. VIII.; Dr. John- ing Advertiser, Moruing 
sonand Dr Burney—Sal-) Chronicle, Morning He- 
vator Rosa—Queen Ca-  rald, Morning Post, Ob- 
roliue’s Library--Prince server, Railway Times, 
Frederick —Tom Walker, Spectator, Standard, and 




















(the first Macheath)— Times 
Martin Luther — Jem VIII. Rustic Controversies, 
Spiller — Aaron THill— No. V.; the Peuny Wed- 


Riccoboni—Madlle. Salle ding. 

—Bull’s Head Club, IX. Lin the Commis sioner 
founded by Spiller—The an Autobiogram, with 
Hogarthian Mania—Hbo- Lucubrations. 


race Walpole — Signor X. A Second Chapter about 
Faustus and the Devil. 
XL. Norway 


Cc astrucci — Hogarth’ s 
«Enraged Musician’ 
Quin, the Comedian, his 
Geuerosity, his Death. War Office Examina- 
IV. Sonuet. tion Paper for !$41. 
V. The Latest Biographer XIII. Marshal Saxe. 
of our Poets. XIV. War with America; a 
VI. The Coudemned Cells,' Blessing to Mankiad. 
from the Note-book of 
James Fraser, 215, Regent Street. 


and the Nor- 








This Day, Price 6s. with Four Eugravings, two of them 
illustrating the Operation for Strabismus, 
HE EDINBURGH MEDICAL 
AND SURGICAL JOURNAL, 
No. CXLVII. for Apxir 1841, 

Among the Origiual Communieatious are —Dr. Lowe on 
Jaundice—Dr, Boyd’s Pathological Contributions—Dr. 
Vose on some Vicarious Actions of the Human Body— 
Dr. Kilgour’s Pathological Contributious—Mr. Eiliot on 
Strabismus— Dr. Paterson on Corpora Lutea— Mr. Bromi- 
low’s Account of a Two-headed Monster —Mr. Benjamiu 
Bell’s Cases of Cerebral Diseases, &e. &e. 

The Department under the head Critical Analysis, 
contains Reviews of Barry on Embryology; Bowring 
and Holroyd on Plague; Wigttman on the Sympathy 
between the Head and Stomach; and other New Pub- 
lications, and the oe ty concluded with the most 
recent and important Medical Intelligence. 

Anam and Cuarves Brack, Edinburgh ; Lonoman 
and Co. London. 








ice 7s. 6d. with Three Engravin 
HE "EDIN BURGH NEW *PHILO- 
SOPHICAL JOURNAL. 
Condacted by Protessor Jameson. 
No. 60, for Apr. 1841. 

Among the Contents of this Number will be found: 
Memoir of Professor Blamenbach. By Professor Marx — 
Dr. Richardson on Solar Radiation —Dr. Fyfe on the 
Evaporative Power of different kinds of Coal—Dr. Mar- 
tau on the Glaciers of Spitzbergen—Mr. D. Stevenson 
on Loug’s American Frame Bridge—Ou the Tea Planta- 
tions in India—Mr. Alan Stevenson on a New Signal 
Light for Railways — Professor Gustav Bischof ou the 
Employment of the Safety lamp in the Cua! Mines of 
Germany — Mr. Galloway ou Shooting Stars—Meteorolo- 





| gical Observations, by varions Cc ontribut 13— Professor 





Graham's Aeccouut of Rare Plants which have lately 
Flowered in the neighbourhood of Edinbursh—Proceed- 
ings of various Scientific Societies — Scientific Intelli- 
geuce — Notices of New Publications—List of Patents, 
&e. &e. 

Apam aud Curves Buack, Edinburgh; Loxawan and 
Co. London, — 








London: Printed b by Josern Crayton, of No.7, Windsor 
Court, Strand; and Published by hit m at No. 9, Wel- 
lipgtov Street, Strand, sarurpay, 3d apxit 1841, 
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